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American 

Advertising 

A Teaching  Aid 

The  engravings  on  the  attached  'Mylar' 
sheet  are  printed  by  an  offset  process. 
Cutthem  outand  mountthem  in  slide 
holders. 

As  well  as  highlighting  old-style  'com- 
munication' techniques,  the  advertise- 
ments provide  unusual  insight  into 
American  society  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  We  hope  the  slides  will  be  useful 
at  various  grade  levels  and  in  different 
subject  areas. 


Early  advertising  was  based  very  largely 
on  outdoor  signs.  In  the  United  States, 
newspaper  advertisements  first  appeared 
in  the  Boston  News-Letter  of  1 704.  Some 
twenty  years  later,  Benjamin  Franklin 
conceived  the  idea  of  brightening  up  his 
newspaper- 77?e  Pennsylvania  Gazette- 
by  introducing  small  engraved  illus- 
trations. 

The  engravings  on  the  attached  sheet  are 
taken  from  the  Handbook  of  Early  Adver- 
tising Art  (Second  Edition)  by  Clarence 
P.  Hornung,  Dover  Publications, 

New  York. 


And 

Some 

20th  Century 
Comment 


'Advertising  nourishes  the  consuming 
power  of  men.  It  sets  up  before  a man  the 
goal  of  a better  home,  better  clothing, 
better  food  for  himself  and  his  family. 

It  spurs  individual  exertion  and  greater 
production'-Sir  Winston  Churchill 

'If  I was  endowed  with  wealth  I should 
start  a great  advertising  campaign  in  all 
the  principal  newspapers.  The  advertise- 
ments would  consist  of  one  short  sen- 
tence, printed  in  huge  block  letters-a 
sentence  that  once  I heard  spoken  by  a 
husband  to  a wife : "My  dear,  nothing  in 
this  world  is  worth  buying". '-Sir  Max 
Beerbohm 

'Advertising  is  often  vulgar,  strident  and 
offensive.  And  it  induces  a definite  cyni- 
cism and  corruption  in  both  practitioners 
and  audience  owing  to  the  constant  inter- 
mingling of  truth  and  lies.'-C.A.R.  Cros- 
land  in  The  New  Statesman. 

'If  I were  starting  life  over  again,  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  I would  go  into  the 
advertising  business  in  preference  to 
almost  any  other.'-Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

'I  cannot  think  of  any  circumstance  in 
which  advertising  would  not  be  an  evil.' 
-Arnold  Toynbee 

'If  Oxford  undergraduates  were  paid  for 
their  work,  I would  have  performed  mir- 
acles of  scholarship  and  become  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History ; it  wasn't 
until  I tasted  lucre  on  Madison  Avenue 
that  I began  to  work  in  earnest. '-David 
Ogilvy  in  Confessions  of  an  Advertising 
Man 

'The  cosmetic  manufacturers  are  not  sell- 
ing lanolin,  they  are  selling  hope  . . . We  no 
longer  buy  oranges,  we  buy  vitality. 

We  do  not  just  buy  an  auto,  we  buy 
prestige. '-A  Milwaukee  Advertising 
Executive 


'In  very  few  instances  do  people  really 
know  what  they  want,  even  when  they 
say  they  do.' -Advertising  Age 

'More  and  more  advertising  and  marketing 
strategists  are  adapting  their  sales  cam- 
paigns to  the  psychologists'  findings  and 
advice.'  -Wait  Street  Journal 

'It  is  no  solution  to  suggest  we  should  all 
defend  ourselves  against  the  depth 
manipulators  by  becoming  carefully  ra- 
tional in  all  our  acts.  Such  a course  not 
only  is  visionary  but  unattractive.  It  would 
be  a dreary  world  if  we  all  had  to  be 
rational,  right-thinking,  non-neurotic 
people  all  the  time,  even  though  we  are 
making  general  gains  in  that  direction. '- 
Vance  Packard  in  The  Hidden  Persuaders 
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Forthcoming  Events 

December  4-6 

'Canadian  Education  Showplace,'  Industry 
Building  and  East  Coliseum,  Exhibition  Park, 
Toronto.  Open  lOa.m.tolOp.m.,  December 4- 5 
and  1 0 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  December  6. 

December  75  - January  15 
'Art  from  the  Island  of  God,'  an  exhibition  of 
paintingsbythechildren  of  Manitoulin  Island. 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  1 00  Queen's  Park, 
Toronto  5.  Sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Curriculum,  OISE. 


February  14-18 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic  City. 

February  18-21 

'Reading  '70,'  a conference  to  be  held  at  York 
University  as  part  of  York  University  Reading 
Week.  For  details  contact  Dr.  N.B.  Baird,  The 
Centre  for  Continuing  Education,  York  Uni- 
versity, 4700  Keele  Street,  Downsview. 


March  2-6 

American  Educational  Research  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Minneapolis. 

March  5-15 

World  Conference  on  Education  sponsored  by 
the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  Asilomar,  California.  By  invitation. 

March  9-11 

Canadian  Council  for  Research  in  Education, 
Annual  Conference,  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa. 
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Audience  : Orbit  is  published  by  The  Ontario  Institutefor 
Studies  in  Education  for  everybody  involved  in  or  concerned 
with  education. 

Although  Orbit  is  not  written  forstudents,  we  foresee  no 
harm  if  copies  should  fall  into  their  hands-on  the  contrary  ! 

Content : Orbit  features  the  latest  information  about  educa- 
tional research  and  developmentand,  in  addition  to  discuss- 
ing work  carried  out  by  OISE  and  schools  across  Ontario, 
draws  on  material  from  other  Canadian  provinces  and  other 


countries.  Les  articles qui  interessent  surtout  les  franco- 
phones paraissent  en  franpais. 

Contributions  : We  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  readers 
articles  about  educational  practice,  criticisms  of  past  issues  of 
Orbit,  and  suggestions  for  future  issues.  Before  submitting 
full-length  articles,  for  which  an  honorarium  will  normally  be 
paid,  a preliminary  letter  should  be  sentto  the  editor. 
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Two  OISE  Books  about 
the  Hall-Dennis  Report 

Means  and  Ends  in  Education : Comments 
on  'Living  and  Learning,'  edited  by  Brian 
Crittenden  ( $2). 

In  his  introduction,  Crittenden  writes  : 

The  authors  were  asked  to  propose  con- 
structive criticism,  to  point  out  the  features 
of  the  report  they  considered  particularly 
sound,  and  to  draw  attention  to  desirable 
alternatives,  where  possible,  in  offering 
criticism.  Whether  authors  came  to  a final 
verdict  for  or  against  the  report,  the  only 
condition  was  that  they  should  argue  their 
case.  Readers  will  notice  that  there  are 
some  important  differences  among  them.' 

Three  of  the  ten  provocative  articles  are  : 
'Participatory  Education  : A Sociologist's 
Reflections'  by  Andrew  Effrat ; 'From 
Hope  to  Hall-Dennis : the  Official  Report 
as  an  Instrument  of  Educational  Reform' 
by  Douglas  Myers ; and  'What  Has 
Posterity  Donefor  MeThat  I Should  Do 
So  Much  for  Posterity  ?'  by  J.  Holland. 


Re-thinking  Education,  proceedings  of  a 
conference  on  the  report  of  the  Provincial 
Committee  on  Aims  and  Objectives  of 
Education  in  the  Schools  of  Ontario,  with 
a preface  by  W.R.  Wees  ( $1 .50). 

Themes  include  : the  changing  role  of  the 
teacher;  teacher  selection  and  prepara- 
tion ; meaningful  evaluation  ; the  individ- 
ual, the  school,  and  society ; individual 
needs  and  learning  theory ; and  innova- 
tion in  Ontario  schools.  Among  the  con- 
tributors areThe  Honourable  W.G.  Davis, 
R.W.B.  Jackson,  J.M.  Paton,  and  W.R. 
Wees. 

Both  books  are  available  from  Publica- 
tions Sales,  OISE,  1 02  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto. 

OISE  Field  Development 
Centres 

The  opening  of  field  development  centres 
in  St.  Catharines,  Peterborough,  and 
London  in  September  1 969  marked  the 
formal  entry  of  the  Office  of  Field  Devel- 
opment, OISE,  into  the  educational  com- 
munity. This  action,  the  outcome  of 
months  of  study  and  planning,  represents 
a response  to  the  challenge  of  finding 
meaningful  ways  in  which  the  Institute 
can  relate  to  and  serve  the  schools  of 
Ontario.  The  project  is  under  constant 
assessment  and  study  with  a view  to  de- 
veloping a program  of  expansion  that  will 


serve  the  entire  province.  Since  the  centres 
operate  undera  philosophy  of  direct 
response  to  the  educational  needs  peculiar 
to  their  area,  each  will  have  a unique  per- 
sonality developed  within  a structure 
common  to  all. 

Trent  Valley  Centre,  OISE 
Brealey's  School,  R.R.  3 
Peterborough 

Dr.  Howard  Russell,  Head 

Mr.  Donald  Benson,  Project  Officer 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Russell,  the  Trent 
Valley  Centre  has  as  its  major  program 
'the  well-established  Peterborough  Pro- 
ject to  Individualize  Student  Education.' 

A full  year's  successful  operation  provides 
the  POISE  project  (as  outlined  in  thefirst 
issue  of  Orbit)  with  a sound  base  on  which 
to  build  and  brings  to  the  centre  a lively 
rapport  with  the  community. 

Commenting  on  the  general  philosophy  of 
the  centre.  Dr.  Russell  stated  : 'A  primary 
objective  of  the  T rent  Valley  Centre  staff, 
beyond  that  of  assisting  POISE,  is  to 
involve  school  officials,  teachers,  and 
interested  laymen  in  the  identification  and 
implementation  of  detailed  working 
arrangements  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
centre's  main  purpose  of  introducing  both 
school  relevance  and  academic  quality 
into  OISE's  developmental  activities.' 


Western  Ontario  Centre,  OISE 
Sir  Frederick  Banting  Secondary  School 
1 25  Sherwood  Forest  Square 
London  71 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Stinson,  Head 

Commenting  recently  on  the  program  of 
his  centre.  Dr.  Stinson  made  the  following 
observations  : 'One  activity  with  high 
priority  is  the  discovery  of  what  OISE 
projects  in  both  research  and  develop- 
ment have  gone  on  or  are  going  on  in  the 
area,  and  what  knowledge  gained  from 
these  can  be  applied  to  the  schools.  A 
second  direction  for  the  centre,  one  which 
reflects  my  own  interest,  lies  in  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  new 
approaches  in  curriculum  development.' 

Unavoidable  delays  in  the  making  of  ad- 
ministrative decisions  with  regard  to  the 
Western  Ontario  Centre  sharply  reduced 
the  planning  time  prior  to  its  opening. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Stinson's  main  activity 
to  date  has  been  'exploring  with  local 
educators  at  the  various  levels  means 
whereby  the  centre  may  best  serve  the 
community.' 


Niagara  Centre,  OISE 

West  Park  Secondary  School 

1 30  Louth  Street,  St.  Catharines 

Dr.  David  Brison,  Head 

Dr.  Floyd  Robinson,  Project  Officer 

The  content  of  the  Niagara  Centre's  pro- 
gram was  reflected  in  the  first  meeting  of 
the  centre's  advisory  committee,  repre- 
sentative of  all  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative levels  of  the  area's  ten  educational 
districts.  The  committee  met  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Howard  Henderson, 
Department  of  Education  Director  for  the 
Niagara  Region,  and  thefollowing 
matters  came  up  for  discussion  : 

Plans  for  dissemination  of  a conceptual 
skills  program  for  disadvantaged  kinder- 
garten children. 

Plans  for  dissemination  of  mathematics 
enrichment  materials. 

A request,  received  from  Mr.  John  Tickle 
of  Port  Colborne  (a  Welland  County  area 
superintendent),  for  assistance  in  an  on- 
going inquiry-training  project  at  the 
Grade  7 level.  This  request  was  prompted 
by  an  experiment  in  the  application  of 
inquiry  procedures  undertaken  by  four 
history  and  geography  teachers  at  McKay 
Senior  Public  School,  Port  Colborne. 

Plans  presented  by  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute's newly  formed  Department  of 
Special  Education  for  a study  of  the 
organization  of  special  education  in  a 
county  board,  beginning  with  a review  of 
the  basis  on  which  pupils  are  selected  for 
special  education  classes. 

A project  initiated  by  the  centre  to  extend 
the  involvement  of  parents  in  the  teaching 
process-as  advocated  by  the  Hall- 
Dennis  Report.  At  the  kindergarten  level, 
the  centre  has  made  contact  with  Mrs. 

Edra  Thompson,  who  teaches  at  Maple 
Grove  School  and  who,  for  several  years, 
has  encouraged  parents  to  join  in  class- 
room activities.  The  centre  plans  to  work 
with  her  on  methods  and  materials  that 
parents  can  use  at  home  with  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  study  parent  involvement  at 
higher  grade  levels  in  such  pursuits  as 
creative  writing  and  arithmetical  problem- 
solving. Mr.  Fred  Hamilton,  director  of  the 
Lincoln  County  schools,  commented  on 
the  attitude  some  educators  have  to  parent 
involvement.  'I  can  understand  their 
reluctance,'  he  said.  'As  a teacher,  I prob- 
ably experienced  it  myself.  But  I thinkthat 
careful  study  in  this  area  will  be  necessary 
if  we  are  to  plan  ahead  for  education  in 
the  seventies/ 
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A large  part  of  this  second  issue  of  Orbit  is  devoted  to  comment 
on  the  Hall-  Dennis  report.  Although  the  report  was  published 
almost  eighteen  months  ago,  it  continues  to  be  the  chief  talking 
point  among  the  teaching  profession  in  Ontario.  The  pressure  is 
now  building  for  principals  and  teachers  to  implement  the 
recommendations  in  the  report.  Soon  there  will  be  no  more  time 
for  talk. 

The  articles  that  follow  represent  a variety  of  viewpoints,  and 
reflect  both  the  specialist  disciplines  and  personal  enthusiasms 
of  the  different  authors  : Lloyd  Dennis,  for  example,  expresses 
a deep  emotional  commitment  to  the  report  and  its  recom- 
mendations, whereas  Garnet  McDiarmid,  if  he  does  not  come  to 
bury  it,  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  overpraising  it.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  opinions  stated  are  those  of  the  authors  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  OISE. 


Five  of  the  authors-Crittenden,  Evans,  Bereiter,  Myers,  and 
McDiarmid-have  written  chapters  in  Means  and  Ends  in 
Education,  a book  recently  published  by  OISE  about  the  H all  - 
Dennis  report  and  reviewed  briefly  on  page  4.  In  this  book, 
which  includes  chapters  written  by  other  OISE  staff  members 
as  well,  the  authors  have  been  able  to  elaborate  their  arguments 
more  fully  than  has  been  possible  within  the  confines  of  this 
journal. 

The  articles  by  Dormer  Ellis  and  J.R.  Cloutier  are  based  on  an 
extensive  survey  of  teacheropinion  on  the  Hall-Dennis  report 
that  they  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Federation.  Ultimately,  perhaps,  it  is  these  opinions  rather  than 
the  arguments  of  philosophers  orthe  pressures  of  administrators 
that  will  determine  how  widely  and  how  soon  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Hall-Dennis  report  are  put  into  effect. 


on  the 
Hall-Dennis 
Report 


The  Lesson  is  taken  from 

the  first  chapter  ofthe  Report  accordingto  Hall-Dennis, 
beginning  at  the  fourteenth  verse 
(Cartoons  by  Apps) 


Living  and  Learning  ■ 
After  Sixteen  IVIonths 

Lloyd  Dennis 

Director  of  Education 
Leeds  and  Grenville  County 
Board  of  Education 

The  general  spirit  underlying  the  report  is 
in  the  tradition  of  Rousseau  and  his  fol- 
lowers, a philosophy  which  we  thought 
had  been  abandoned  by  philosophers  a 
century  ago  and  by  educators  a genera- 
tion ago.  While  the  Committee's  motives 
are  commendable,  the  probable  result  will 
be  the  creation  of  "well-adjusted”  non- 
entities in  a frictionless  utopia  of  medi- 
ocrity ; a totalitarian  society  without 
competition,  challenge,  or  dissent.  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  man  can  be  manip- 
ulated by  his  environment  into  a made- 
to-order  citizen,  whose  every  thought  and 
action,  even  such  private  ones  as  "sexual 
ethics,"  are  the  result  of  conditioning. 

'It  is  fortunate  for  the  human  race  that  this 
immoral  aim  is  always  frustrated  by  the 
intransigence  of  human  experience.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  had  fifty  years  to  produce  the 
Soviet  man  in  the  non-competitive  soci- 
ety, basing  its  efforts  on  the  same  psy- 
chology that  our  progressive  educators 
follow,  and  without  conspicuous  success. 
You  cannot  alter  the  basic  facts  of  human 
nature ; there  will  always  be  the  normal 


distribution  of  intelligence,  industry,  lazi- 
ness, cruelty,  and  all  other  human 
qualities.' 

The  above  paragraphs  are  part  of  a resolu- 
tion written  shortly  after  Living  and  Learn- 
ing appeared  in  1 968  and  prepared  by  a 
branch  of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers'  Federation  as  a reaction  to  the 
report  that  appeared  in  June  of  that  year. 

The  strength  of  the  language  used  is  signi- 
ficant, especially  since  it  was  directed  at  a 
report  whose  authors  were  anything  but 
immoral  in  theiraim  or  their  sentiment. 

But  more  significant,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  who  prepared  the  resolu- 
tion did  so  without  the  advantage  of  read- 
ing the  report.  When  queried,  theirspokes- 
man  agreed  that  the  resolution  had  been 
based  upon  newspaper  accounts  of  Living 
and  Learning,  not  upon  the  document 
itself ! 

Since  that  time,  thousands  of  words  have 
been  written  about  Living  and  Learning. 
Many  statements  have  appeared  as  the 
result  of  careful,  dispassionate  study  of 
the  document ; others,  like  the  above, 
have  indulged  in  furious  attack  or  defense 
without  the  benefit  of  examination.  All  of 
these,  during  the  past  sixteen  months  of 
the  report's  'career,'  have  formed  the 
spectrum  of  opinion  that  reflects  the  re- 
action to  Living  and  Learning. 

Throughout  their  work,  the  members  of 
the  committee  anticipated  this  spectrum 


'I've  taught  my  way 

for  forty  years  and  I'm  not  thinking 

of  changing  now.' 


of  opinion. Thus  they  said,  attheend  of 
their  study : 

'We  now  relinquish  ourtask,  conscious 
that  the  broad  design  for  education  which 
we  have  recommended  may  be  found  to 
be  inadequate  by  some  and  unsatisfactory 
by  others.  We  trust  that  this  Report  will  be 
studied  as  a whole,  and  viewed  as  such, 
and  not  as  a collection  of  unrelated  topics. 
Our  dominant  aim  throughout  has  been  to 
see  and  to  delineate  education  as  a com- 
plete and  integrated  endeavor  for  the 
children  of  Ontario-the  children  who  very 
soon  will  have  committed  to  them  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  adulthood  and  the  destiny 
of  a province  in  a united  Canada,  her  citi- 
zens in  harmony  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  at  peace  with  all  peoples.  In 
this  setting  of  unity,  harmony,  and  peace, 
the  educational  endeavor  will  flourish 
and  truth  will  make  all  men  free.'  (p.1 75) 

Even  so,  the  members  of  the  committee 
felt  secure  in  whatthey  had  recommended. 
They  had  researched,  studied,  and  exam- 
ined practices  in  Ontario  education  for 
three  full  years  as  they  sought  consensus 
on  the  final  statement.  In  the  process  they 
captured  a mood,  a conviction  that  tran- 
scended petty  differences  and  individual 
bias.  This  mood  stemmed  from  the  idea 
that  learning  is  a personal,  sensitive,  and 
individual  experience  that  has  one  su- 
preme end  : the  attainment  of  those  char- 
acteristics that  are  found  in  the  noble  and 
compassionate  man. 
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Small  wonder,  then,  that  their  report  is  so 
preoccupied  with  learning  experiences 
that  arise  out  of  exploration,  discovery, 
and  individual  purpose.  Small  wonder, 
too,  that  they  plead  for  a learning  environ- 
ment that  is  warm,  exciting,  provocative, 
and  empathetic.  As  a group  of  citizens 
representative  of  Ontario,  they  rejected 
the  traditional  idea  that  a school  is  a place 
of  solemn,  utilitarian  purpose,  and  es- 
poused the  theory  that  a school  is  an  arena 
where  the  men  of  tomorrow  come  to 
search  for  truth,  to  find  evidence  that  will 
lead  to  conviction,  and  to  develop  the 
courage  to  live  by  that  conviction. 

Why,  then,  does  Living  and  Learning  have 
such  a host  of  critics  ? Surely  all  of  us 
espouse  such  worthy  goals  in  education. 
Surely  all  of  us  hope  to  see  such  'products' 
emerge  from  our  schools. 

The  answer,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  term 
'product.'  Itisourcustom,  indeed  our 
ethic,  to  believe  that  a child  is  molded  in 
the  image  of  his  elders.  It  is  our  custom, 
too,  to  believe  that  the  institutions  of  edu- 
cation should  be  devoted  to  tne  perpetua- 
tion of  the  'good  way  of  life'  that  we  have 
created.  With  all  our  progress,  we  are 
prone  to  say  that  we  can  do  no  better  than 
reflect  our  own  good  works.  We  are  loath 
to  submit  to  change,  even  when,  in  our 
own  hearts,  we  admit  that  change  could 
be  an  improvement. 


Yes,  Living  and  Learning  has  many  critics. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  so 
many  of  them  have  not  based  their  reac- 
tion upon  a study  of  the  argument,  but 
upon  the  conclusions  of  that  argument. 
Prominent  among  the  criticisms  offered 
are  the  following : 

'Such  permissiveness  as  advocated  will 
lead  to  nothing  more  than  chaos.' 

'Such  a fuzzy  plan  of  learning  will  weaken 
the  struggle  that  is  inherent  in  learning.' 
'The  program  advocated  will  destroy  the 
identity  of  the  diploma,  the  symbol  of 
success.' 

'The  resultant  loss  of  discipline  will  lead  to 
moral  decay.' 

'The  removal  of  precise  measurement  of 
progress  will  result  in  loss  of  identity, 
drive,  and  formal  assessment.' 

'Such  an  approach  to  learning  will  confuse 
the  learner  and  confound  the  teacher.' 

Other  critics  are  more  realistic  in  their 
attack  upon  Living  and  Learning  : 

'It  would  take  a great  deal  of  money,'  say 
some. 

'We  need  smaller  classes.' 

'Schools  require  better  counseling 
services.' 

'School  facilities  must  be  more  flexible 
and  realistic.' 

'Teachers  need  more  autonomy.' 

'Teachers  require  a better  education.' 
Teachers  need  more  time.' 

'More  local  resources  are  required.' 


'Less  stipulation  from  above  is  a pre- 
requisite.' 

'More  parental  support  is  in  order.' 
'Cooperation  from  other  segments  of 
society  is  a must.' 

All  of  these  remarks  were  anticipated  by 
the  committee.  But  the  first  set  of  criti- 
cisms concerns  the  area  of  attitude,  the 
second,  the  area  of  practice.  If  we  can  but 
counter  the  former,  the  latter  we  will  solve. 

Even  so,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  of  all 
the  criticisms  leveled  at  Living  and 
Learning,  few  have  dealt  with  basic  issues. 
Where  are  the  critics  (or  the  supporters) 
of  the  propositions  for  more  medical  care 
for  students,  better  counseling  services, 
improved  educational  services  for  Indians, 
a more  advanced  educational  bureau- 
cracy, more  public  involvement,  more 
efficient  use  of  resources,  a revitalized 
curriculum  ? The  lack  of  comment  in  these 
areas  only  leads  one  to  wonder  whether 
the  majortheme  of  the  report  is  being 
overshadowed  by  piecemeal  criticisms 
offered  in  defense  of  present  practice. 
Whether  Living  and  Learning  is  'imple- 
mented' is  not  the  question.  The  question 
is  this : Have  we  the  inclination  to  reach 
out  constantly  for  a better  way,  not  for 
ourselves,  but  for  those  whom  we  are 
committed  to  serve  ? If  we  have,  then 
Living  and  Learning  is  assured  success. 
After  all,  that  is  its  plea. 
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of  our  schools  and  our  society.  The  de- 
scription in  many  ways  is  apt,  but  teach- 
ers, too,  seem  to  me  to  be  'victims'- 
maintaining  and  defending,  under  attack 
from  all  sides,  a system  they  had  little  part 
in  shaping  and  almost  no  opportunity  or 
encouragement  to  evaluate  critically. 


A peculiar  combination  of  historical  and 
sociological  factors,  buttressed  by  pat- 
terns of  teacher  education  and  the  tradi- 
tional organization  of  the  schools,  has 
created  the  teacher's  plight.  From  time  to 
time  in  the  past,  teachers  have  attempted, 
with  disheartening  results,  to  play  a larger 
role  and  exert  an  influence  on  matters  of 
general  educational  policy.  Modern  teach- 
ers' organizations  in  this  province  date 
only  from  1 91 9 and,  generally  speaking, 
have  followed  protectionist  rather  than 
innovative  policies. 


Social  status  has  always  been  of  gnawing 
concern  and  a terrible  dilemma  for  teach- 
ers. In  modern  times,  the  teacher's  con- 
cern with  social  status  has  been  further 
complicated  by  constant  reference  to 
something  called  'professionalism.'  'Pro- 
fessionalism' seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
least  definable  concepts  imaginable  and, 
for  teachers  particularly,  one  of  the  most 
inhibiting  in  their  struggle  to  come  to  grips 
with  their  position  and  role.  Possibly 
'professionalism'  is  something  more  than 
a combination  of  very  high  pay,  a very 
powerful  monopolistic  union  shop,  and  a 
very  articulate  ability  to  describe  an  occu- 
pation in  terms  of  the  loftiest  motives  and 
purest  intentions.  In  any  case,  teachers 
have  long  pursued  this  intangible  grail 
with  too  little  regard  for  the  realities  of 
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Not  since  the  massive  and  comprehensive 
Hope  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
the  late  1 940s  has  Ontario  seen  such  a 
flurry  of  educational  investigations  and 
reports  as  in  the  past  few  years.  The  Hall  - 
Dennis  report  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  certainly  the  most  stimulat- 
ing of  these  recent  efforts.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  ineffectiveness  of  previous 
official  reports  in  bringing  about  educa- 
tional change-the  Hope  Commission  was 
a classic  example  of  this-it  is  time  to  as- 
sess soberly  the  chances  of  Hall-  Dennis 
really  affecting  what  goes  on  in  our 
schools. 

Two  main  factors  suggest  that  the  report 
may  have  a direct  impact  on  Ontario  edu- 
cation. First  there  is  the  style  and  nature 
of  the  document  itself.  In  Living  and 
Learning  the  only  certainties  are  uncer- 
tainty and  change,  and  the  committee 
responds  to  this  situation  from  a strong 
progressivist  stance.  The  child,  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  teacher,  capture  the 
center  of  the  stage,  with  the  subjects,  the 
administrators,  and  the  experts  relegated 
to  supporting  roles.  Rather  than  laying 
down  a blueprintfor  the  educational 
system,  Hall-Dennissetsouta  number  of 
alternative  policy  suggestions  with  the 


aim  of  creating  an  educational  environ- 
ment that  will  enable  students  to  contrib- 
ute to,  and  participate  in,  whatever  sort 
of  world  they  may  encounter. 

The  second  factor  that  should  increase 
the  chances  of  the  effectiveness  of  H all  - 
Dennis  is  the  emphasis  the  report  places 
on  the  education  and  role  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  radical  nature  of  its  recommenda- 
tions on  these  matters.  I contend  that, 
despite  the  lip-service  constantly  paid  to 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  teacher, 
in  reality  he  orshe  occupies  a lowly  posi- 
tion in  the  educational  hierarchy.  The 
teacher  is  more  often  a mere  functionary 
than  a creative  participant  in  the  design 
and  operation  of  the  educational  system. 

To  describe  the  teacher's  position  thus  is 
to  risk  being  identified  with  those  who 
believe  that  teachers,  generally  and  in- 
herently, are  a dreary  and  recalcitrant  lot 
of  second-raters,  incapable  of  coping 
with  a more  challenging  role.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  to  me  that,  even  after  ac- 
knowledging the  superb  jobs  that  a large 
number  of  teachers  manage  to  do  in  un- 
favorable conditions,  a vast  and  largely 
untapped  potential  of  creativity  and  imagi- 
nation exists  among  them.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, however,  teachers,  like  other  occu- 
pational groups,  tend  to  reflect  their 
environment  in  their  attitudes  and  be- 
havior. In  the  case  of  education  this 
environment  encourages  a character  and 
style  that  is  narrow,  passive,  and  conserv- 
ative rather  than  broad,  creative,  and 
experimental,  despite  the  fact  that  such  a 
characterand  style  isincreasingly  inap- 
propriate to  the  tasks  teachers  and  schools 
are  expected  to  perform.  Of  late,  there  has 
been  much  talk  of  children  as  the  'victims' 
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theirown  particularsituation  and  the 
policies  and  tactics  necessary  to  improve 
their  occupational  conditions. 

One  might  suppose  that  teacher-training 
institutions  would  devote  a good  deal  of 
theirtimeto  examining  and  countering 
the  historical  and  sociological  influences 
that  exert  an  inhibiting,  restrictive  influ- 
ence on  their  inmates.  In  fact,  however, 
they  have  done  and  are  still  doing  too  little 
by  way  of  amelioration.  Despite  some 
notable  changes  and  improvements  in 
particular  colleges,  the  impression  remains 
that,  for  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  now 
in  the  schools,  their  training  was  a dreary 
experience  conducted  in  institutions 
which  had  not  yet  managed  to  shake  off 
an  atmosphere  of  petty  oppressiveness 
and  a deadening  'teacher-as-a-servant- 
of-the-public'  mentality. 

Finally,  in  this  whole  picture  of  demorali- 
zation and  insecurity,  there  is  the  school 
system  as  presently  organized.  The  classes 
are  too  big  and  the  beginning  teacher 
often  gets  the  problem  ones,  making  dis- 
cipline (that  is,  survival)  difficult.  Though 
confronted  by  the  myriad  distractions  of 
unfamiliar  and  often  irrelevant  detail,  the 
teacher  must  still  cope  with  the  central 
fundamental  problems  of  teaching-how 
to  interest,  encourage,  challenge,  and 
know  the  students.  Even  when,  after  two 
or  three  years'  experience,  he  is  able  to 
deal  easily  with  all  the  externals  of  the 
job,  he  finds  few  opportunities  and  even 
fewer  prizes  for  raising  fundamental  issues 
concerning  education  and  the  educational 
system.  The  teacher  who  tries  to  organize 
worthwhile  study  and  discussion  soon 
finds  himself  regarded  as  eccentric,  fa- 
natic, or  troublesome.  Altogether,  then,  a 
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'The  teacher,  as  a professional,  should  be  aware 
of  the  instruments  and  means  at  his  disposal  to 
whet  intellectual  appetites.' 

(Living  and  Learning,  p.  bl ) 

complex  combination  of  historical  tradi- 
tion and  social  background,  reinforced 
rather  than  countered  by  teacher-training 
institutions  and  induction  practices,  mili- 
tates against  the  staffing  of  our  schools  by 
independent,  critical,  and  creative  people. 

Although  it  makes  constant  use  of  the 
iniquitous  term  'professional'  and  rather 
soft-pedals  the  fact  that  good  teachers 
will  cost  good  money,  Hall-Dennis  does 
solidly  support  the  improvement  of  teach- 
er education  and  argues  strongly  and 
cogentlyfor  making  theteacher's  role  in 
the  system  central  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory.  I n terms  of  teacher  education,  the 
report  contends  that  this  function  should 
be  performed  by  universities,  mostly 
through  faculties  of  education.  The  rec- 
ommendation envisages  a four-year  pro- 
gram in  which  the  personal  advanced 
education  of  the  teacher,  with  particular 
orientation  to  the  broad  issues  of  educa- 
tion, is  combined  with  the  development  of 
teaching  skills.  With  a further  view  to  fa- 
cilitating the  continuing  professional 
development  of  teachers,  the  report  rec- 
ommends that  formal  provision  for  their 
participation  in  seminars,  part-time 
courses,  and  sabbatical  study  receive 
high  priority. 

In  support  of  its  philosophy  that  a large 
measure  of  teacher  autonomy  is  essential 
to  establishing  modern  curricula,  the  com- 
mittee proposes  a violent  shake-up  of  the 
educational  bureaucracy,  designed  to 
move  teachers  'from  the  fringe  to  the  heart 
of  professional  decision  making.'  On  a 
wider  basis,  the  committee  proposes  that 
self-government  be  granted  to  teachers 


through  a body  to  be  called  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  Ontario  that  would  have  the 
powerto  license  and  discipline  its 
members. 

In  its  treatment  of  the  education  and  role 
of  theteacher,  then,  Hall-Dennis  appears 
singularly  perceptive  and  constructive. 
Thought  should  be  given,  however,  as  to 
when  we  can  reasonably  expect  the 
appearance  of  solid  evidence  of  imple- 
mentation of  the  Hall-Dennis  recom- 
mendations. The  appearance  of  Living 
and  Learning  in  1 968  delayed,  until  March 
1 969,  agreement  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  Committee  of 
University  Presidents  on  general  prin- 
ciples and  guidelines  for  teacher-educa- 
tion programs  at  the  universities.  Presum- 
ably, the  channels  are  now  open  for 
negotiation  between  individual  univer- 
sities and  the  Department.  If  the  chance  is 
lost  to  examine,  in  a fundamental  way, 
the  complex  question  of  what  kind  of 
education  and  training  make  the  best 
sense forteachers  in  both  ourelementary 
and  secondary  schools,  then  all  the  'new' 
teacher-education  programs  should  be 
scrapped.  Empty  indeed  would  be  reforms 
that  serve  only  to  equip  all  elementary  as 
well  as  secondary  school  teachers  with  a 
B.A.  degree. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  criticized 
in  Hall-Dennis,  but  if  teachers  fail  to 
recognize  the  report  as  the  most  radical 
charter  of  its  kind  everto  appear  in  this 
province,  they  will  be  making  a grievous 
error.  Living  and  Learning,  by  its  proposal 
fora  central  role  for  teachers  in  formulat- 
ing and  implementing  educational  policy, 
has  presented  the  challenge  : it  is  up  to 
the  teachers  of  Ontario  to  rise  to  it. 
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It  is  not  easy  for  one  who,  in  the  early 
1 950s,  organized  a student  council  that 
included  children  from  Grade  4,  who  solic- 
ited community  participation  in  school 
matters,  and  who  arranged  a Northern 
Ontario-Southern  Ontario  pupil  exchange 
(which  was  aborted  by  the  inspector)  to 
evaluate  the  Hall- Dennis  report.  Is  it  be- 
cause I am  now  sixteen  years  older  and,  if 
not  over  the  hill,  at  least  wearily  approach- 
ing the  summit  ? I think  not. 

I thinkthat  part  of  the  reason  lies  in  oneof 
the  positions  adopted  by  Hall-Dennis 
where  it  is  asserted  that  'children  born 
since  1 945  have  already  experienced  sev- 
eral major  revolutions . . .Taking  major 
accomplishments  as  a routine  of  human 
life,  sensitive  young  people  grow  restless 
and  uncomfortable  when  they  see  un- 
solved problems  around  them.  Can  we, 
who  are  older,  keep  up  with  the  young  ?' 
(P-173) 

The  Hall-Dennis  report  expresses  a great 
deal  of  concern  forthegrowth  of  human 


freedom,  but  it  seems  ready  to  assume  the 
blameforthe  ills  of  the  world  in  the  name 
of  all  those  who  are  living  and  who  were 
born  before  1 945.  Indeed,  after  the  fourth 
orfifth  reading  of  the  report,  the  gnawing 
thought  slowly  emerges  that  here,  in  dif- 
ferent clothes,  isa  new  evangelism.  A litany 
that  has  expressed  Christian  guilt  for  a 
century  or  more  takes  on  new  meaning. 
'Children  arethe  ultimate  victims  in  com- 
petitive civilized  society'  (p.94).  Referring 
to  school  dropouts,  the  report  asks,  'Where 
did  wefail  them  ?'  (p.45).  'We  have  left 
undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to 
have  done,  and  we  have  done  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
there  is  no  health  in  us'  (Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada). 

How  do  we  seek  redemption  ? Society 
must  be  born  again  through  the  child,  we 
are  told.  Children  'must  be  made  to  feel . . . 
that  their  education  heralds  the  rebirth  of 
an  ''Age  of  Wonder."  Then,  surely,  the 
children  of  tomorrow  will  be  more  flexible, 
more  adventurous,  moredaring  and  cour- 
ageous than  we  are,  and  better  equipped 
to  search  fortruth  . . .'  (p.  47) ; 'we  owe  all 
that  we  can  give  of  our  minds  and  our 
hearts  . . .'  (p.  41 ) ; 'the  child  . . . must  have 
precedence  at  all  times'  (p.  1 75). 

Who  must  be  the  prophets  ? 'Educators 
should  arouse  the  hungerfortruth  and 
wisdom,  accompanied  by  a courageous 
"divine discontent."  With  all  ourfrag- 
mented  accomplishments,  much  lies 
silently  waiting  for  those  who  dare  to  seek 
coherent  doctrines  which  will  define  a 
better  world  for  all  mankind'  (p.47  ; italics 
mine). 

There  are  occasions  when  the  report  be- 


comes lyrical  in  its  escalation  of  expecta- 
tion, in  its  portrayal  of  the  promised  land. 
'Our  dominant  aim  throughout  has  been 
to  see  and  to  delineate  education  as  a 
complete  and  integrated  endeavor  for  the 
children  of  Ontario-the  children  who  very 
soon  will  have  committed  to  them  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  adulthood  and  the  destiny 
of  a province  in  a united  Canada,  her  citi- 
zens in  harmony  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  at  peace  with  all  peoples. 

In  this  setting  of  unity,  harmony,  and 
peace,  the  educational  endeavor  will 
flourish  and  truth  will  make  all  men  free' 

(p.  1 75). 

Hall-Dennis  is  so  convinced  in  its  zeal 
that  the  road  to  salvation  has  been  identi- 
fied, notjustfor education  in  Ontario  but 
for  the  world,  that  it  would  set  up  a self- 
perpetuating  structure  and  trample  the 
rights  of  parents  who  do  not  agree.  In  its 
characteristic  fashion  of  hiding  meanings 
that  seem  to  vaporize  on  analysis,  the  re- 
port says,  'It  is  desirable  that  [senior] 
education  officers  receive  specific  training 
to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified 
people  with  a broad  generalist  outlook  in 
education'  (p.  1 54).  Interested  parents 
have  no  choice  except  to  get  hip-not  look 
for  some  type  of  objective  data  which  is 
open  to  public  scrutiny,  but  rather  to  seek 
out  'opinion  from  pupils  and  young  people 
who  were  recently  pupils  in  the  schools' 
(P-73). 

If  parents  have  doubts,  they  are  expected 
to  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  their 
realm  of  responsibility  is  now  smaller  than 
it  used  to  be.  'It  has  been  traditional  in  our 
society  that  parents  have  prior  and  con- 
trolling rights  over  their  children.  Inthe 
old  days,  of  course,  all  self-respecting 


'Too  often  the  gap  between 
learning  theories  and  classroom 
experience  has  been  incredibly 
wide.' 
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parents  were  expected  to  bear  the  whole 
cost  of  the  upbringing  and  education  of 
their  children.  This  is  no  longer  true.  The 
cost  of  schooling  upto  high  school  gradu- 
ation is  paid  for  by  all . . . This  suggests 
that  the  general  public  may  want  some 
say  about  what  have  been  exclusively 
parental  prerogatives'  (p.  73).  The  ratio- 
nalization for  this  derogation  of  civil  rights 
is  confirmed  once  again  as  the  meeting 
ground  for  authoritarians  of  the  left  and  of 
the  right : 'Although  others  may  disagree, 
some  believe  that  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual child  will  thereby  be  strengthened' 
(P-  73). 

Perhaps  one  should  not  take  the  words  of 
the  Hall- Dennis  report  at  face  value. 
Religious  argument,  by  definition,  is  not 
subject  to  rational  or  empirical  appeal.  It  is 
a world  of  intuition,  a word  that  holds 
great  appeal  for  Hall-Dennis,  in  which 
contradictions  abound  but  do  not  deter. 
Consequently,  it  is  possible  both  to  decry 
materialism  and  praise  'learning  for  learn- 
ing's sake'  when  society  is  analyzed  ; and 
when  the  report  criticizes  the  civil  service 
in  the  Department  of  Education,  it  is  still 
possible  to  state  that  'the  creative  dynamic 
educator  is  generally  found  where  his 
worth  is  recognized  financially'  (p.1  55). 
Subject  matter  is  anathema,  but  some- 
how the  integration  of  subjects  is  possible 
and  recommended.  In  a very  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  dodge  the  old  stigma  on 
the  trades  schools,  which  are  popularly 
perceived  as  second-rate,  Hall-Dennis 
notes  that  'not  all  forms  of  work  are  digni- 
fied.' But  because  we  are  faced  with  the 
task  of  building  a genuine  acceptance 
of  training  centers,  we  must  begin  by 
'recognizing  the  dignity  of  work  at  all 
levels'  (p.45). 


When  it  is  convenient  to  cite  McLuhan  in 
order  to  denigrate  a structured  approach 
to  the  teaching  of  literature,  Hall-Dennis 
can  impose  a contemporary  method  of 
communication  on  adults  : 'even  older 
people  must  learn  to  respond  like  the 
young  to  a multiplicity  of  impressions, 
concurrent  or  in  a montage,  which  jump 
about  rapidly  in  time  and  space  and  from 
the  objective  to  the  subjective  for  no  ap- 
parent reason'  (p.  92).  Yeton  the  same 
page,  children  are  admonished  to  'be  cau- 
tious about  accepting  McLuhan's  conten- 
tion that  the  medium  is  the  message.' 

A most  astounding  example  of  illogic 
occurs  when  Hall-Dennis  appears  to  take 
up  the  very  profound  issue  of  existentialist 
angst,  which  actually  was  more  current 
on  this  continent  before  the  widespread 
American  involvement  in  civil  rights  is- 
sues. In  referring  to  the  Existentialists, 
Hall-Dennis  reminds  us  that  'they  believe 
that  the  individual  must  face  the  anguish 
of  making  his  own  decisions  and  taking 
responsibility  for  himself-apparently  alone 
and  without  hope'  (p.  73).  Pollyanna 
could  not  have  made  a more  elusive  reply  : 
'But  it  is  surely  more  fitting  for  parents  and 
teachers  to  be  cheerful,  as  the  young  are 
if  given  a chance'  (p.73). 

Like  the  morality  plays  which  portray  God 
and  the  devil  in  simple,  easily  understood 
forms,  Hall-Dennis  pits  child-centered 
against  teacher-centered  activities ; meth- 
ods of  learning  against  methods  of  teach- 
ing ; the  child  as  an  individual  learner 
against  structured  content;  and  inquiry 
against  programmed  instruction.  It  thus 
becomes  possible  to  cast  arguments  solely 
around  two  polarized  learning  theories 
fromthel  930seraintermsthatare  reminis- 


cent of  the  old,  old  arguments  of  free  will. 
Finally,  then,  it  can  be  stated  without 
equivocation  that 'leaps  of  the  mind  can- 
not be  programmed,  manipulated,  or  con- 
ditioned, by  the  most  modern  intensive 
immersion  efforts.  In  almost  a mysterious 
fashion  . . . the  finger  of  God  touches  the 
finger  of  Adam  at  strange  moments' 

(P-  57). 

On  two  occasions,  the  report  refers  to  the 
medieval  conception  of  the  child  as  a 
miniature  adult.  It  very  correctly  points 
out  that  this  oversimplified  notion,  which 
probably  was  presented  first  by  Aries  in 
his  Centuries  of  Childhood,  is  an  entirely 
inappropriate  basis  for  assisting  a child  to 
realize  his  potential  in  life.  Hall-Dennis 
also  reminds  us,  as  Ruth  Benedictdid 
twenty  years  ago,  that  the  patterns  of  adult 
employmentand  lengthy  schooling  of  the 
young  in  an  industrial  society  cause  sharp 
discontinuities  between  the  responsible 
world  of  the  adult  and  the  relatively  sus- 
pended world  of  the  young. 

But  there  is  another  extreme  that  Hall- 
Dennis  does  not  warn  its  readers  about  ; 
in  fact,  the  report  is  a party  to  its  promo- 
tion. Itisapparentthroughoutthat  Hall- 
Dennis  places  unquestioning  faith  in  the 
inherent  wisdom  of  the  child.  The  report 
is  a spokesman  for  the  Zeitgeist  that  pro- 
fesses to  see  complexity,  but  simplistically 
tells  us  that  no  person  can  form  concepts 
foranother:  'no  human  being  can  jump 
the  hurdles  foranother'  (p.  49) ; 'it  is  wise 
to  let  the  child  be  one's  guide  in  opening 
the  doors  to  learning'  (p.  55) ; interests 
and  abilities  that  give  lasting  satisfaction 
are  largely  acquired  'through  the  develop- 
ment of  aesthetic  appreciation  and  cre- 
ative ability'  (p.  75). 
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Unlike  their  corrupted  parents,  our  young 
people  'struggleforvalues  ratherthan 
power'  (p.  34)  and,  since  goodness  is 
attributed  to  all  that  young  people  do, 
there  is  no  perceived  contradiction  in 
stating  that  they  'show  a desire  to  share  in 
the  decisions  of  the  community'  (p.  35). 

It  may  be  easier  to  deal  with  the  truly  awe- 
some self-abnegating  task  that  Hall- 
Dennis  would  thrust  upon  us  if  we  recall 
that  this  is  a recurring  theme  in  Western 
culture.  The  antithesis  to  the  extremist 
view  of  keeping  the  child  in  his  place  has 
been  an  equally  extreme  adulation. 

In  his  Cult  of  Childhood  (1 966) , George 
Boas,  the  renowned  anthropologist,  re- 
views Greek,  Roman,  French,  German, 
and  English  literature  to  illustrate  the  ways 
in  which  The  Child  is  portrayed  as  a model 
for  adults.  We  are  reminded  of  two  verses 
in  the  New  Testament ; 'Except  ye  be  con- 
verted, and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en' (Matthew  1 8 :3) ; and  'Sufferthe  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not ; for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God'  (Mark  10:1 4).  Through  poetry  and 
prose,  Boas  shows  us  how  children  are 
held  out  as  paragons  of  creativity  and 
conquering  innocence  in  youth,  but  are 
corrupted  as  they  mature.  Schopenhauer 
is  quoted  : 

'It  is  explicable  that  children,  in  general, 
are  so  sensible,  reasonable,  desirous  of 
information,  and  teachable,  nay,  on  the 
whole,  are  more  disposed  and  fitted  for  all 
theoretical  occupation  than  grown-up 
people. . .childhood  is  the  time  of  inno- 
cence and  happiness,  that  paradise  of  life, 
the  lost  Eden  on  which  we  look  longingly 


back  through  the  whole  remaining  course 
of  our  life.'  (Boas,  1 966,  pp.  68-9) 

Given  this  historical  perspective,  we 
should  be  able  to  urge  teachers  to  dis- 
count the  adulation,  provide  balance  for 
the  anti-intellectualism,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
short-circuit  the  necessity  Hall-Dennis 
urges  upon  each  child  to  discover  every- 
thing all  over  again.  But  life,  alas,  is  not 
that  easy. 

It  has  happened  in  the  pastthatthe  pro- 
moters of  one  innovation  or  another  have 
overstated  their  case,  excited  unwarranted 
expectations,  and  produced  official  pres- 
sure on  those  who  bearthe  criticism,  the 
teachers.  That  subsequent  experience 
demonstrates  these  highly  laudable  ends 
were  built  upon  a base  of  evidence  too 
slender  to  justify  the  means  does  not  seem 
to  deter  the  next  group  that  comes  along. 
Witness  the  Hope  report,  the  Porter  plan, 
the  belated  reverence  for  the  little  red 
schoolhouse,  the  quietly  buried  Robarts 
plan,  the  frenetic  search  for  'structure' 
after  Jerome  Bruner  visited  Ontario,  the 
sudden  move  to  enshrine  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  and  now  the  extreme  view 
that  teachers  should  not  even  evaluate  a 
learning  sequence  until  the  child  tells  the 
teacher  he  is  ready  ! 

The  assertion  that  official  pressure  is  em- 
ployed is  not  one  to  be  taken  lightly.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Hall-Dennis  naively 
tells  us  that  education  in  Ontario  is  a non- 
political exercise,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  one  of  the  principal  authors  chided 
the  Minister  of  Education  in  public  re- 
cently because  he  felt  that  the  report  was 
not  being  adopted  rapidly  enough. 

In  a certain  sense,  it  could  be  argued  that 


the  Hall-Dennis  report  is  irresponsible. 

It  is  not  simply  another  piece  of  educa- 
tional literature.  Because  it  is  inspirational, 
is  an  expression  of  the  Zeitgeist,  and  car- 
ries a most  compelling  vision  of  the  future 
(for  which  it  should  not  be  faulted),  be- 
cause it  presents  a simplistic  and  one- 
sided view  of  the  teaching-learning 
situation,  and  because  it  displays  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, it  misleads  and  confuses  teachers 
who  knowthat  in  the  final  analysis  the 
authority  of  office  supersedes  the  author- 
ity of  learning  and  reason.  Since  everyone 
knows  how  promotion  and  praise  are  won, 
and  what  supervision  is  supposed  to  do, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  teachers  who  dis- 
play strong  resistance  and  even  hostility 
toward  the  graduate  school  that  questions 
the  unstated  assumptions  of  such  current 
slogans  as  'discovery  learning'. 

Just  as  Hall-Dennis  notes  thatthere  are 
aspects  of  the  work  world  which  are  tedi- 
ous and  uncomfortable,  so  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  unappealing  aspects  about 
school.  As  resourceful  as  a teacher  may 
be,  it  is  still  the  child  who  must  develop 
skills  in  arithmetic  and  in  spelling,  forex- 
ample,  to  the  point  commonly  known  as 
overlearning.  For  the  lack  of  multiplica- 
tion, division  is  lost ; for  the  lack  of  divi- 
sion, fractions  are  lost.  This  interdepen- 
dency of  content  continues  into  problem- 
solving areas  which,  all  agree,  are  vital 
areas  of  schooling  but  which  some  people 
neglect  to  consider  as  necessarily  resting 
on  a broad  base  of  relatively  structured 
concept  development. 

There  are  areas  in  the  curriculum  that  are 
much  less  structured  than  mathematics. 
But  if  the  teacher  cannot  reach  outside  of 
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the  child's  experience-if  the  teacher  does 
not  have  a repertoire  of  questions,  alter- 
native hypotheses,  and  aids  to  further 
learning  based  on  thediscipline  in  which 
the  child  happens  to  be  working-then 
nothing  more  than  the  conventional  wis- 
dom can  emerge.  It  could  be  a great  deal 
less.  Clearly,  conventional  wisdom  is  the 
effect  least  desired  by  Hall-Dennis. 

The  report  has  brought  into  popularform, 
like  no  other  before  it,  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  teachers  who  work  at 
curriculum  development  must  be  informed 
by  disciplines  that  range  from  philosophy 
to  school  administration.  Why  they  argue 
that  school  children  similarly  cannot  bene- 
fitfrom  such  accumulations  of  man's  ex- 
perience from  the  past  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  current  adulation  of  the  young 
with  its  concomitant  anti-intellectualism, 
or  as  a deliberate  attempt  to  oversell  the 
notion  of  a greater  participation  of  the 
young  in  their  own  learning  activities. 

Not  to  engage  children  in  contemporary 
social  problems  is  inexcusable,  but  those 
of  us  who  lookfora  more  humane  world 
must  be  concerned  that  we  do  not  place 
too  much  responsibility  on  a captured 
group  to  do  our  job  for  us. 

The  analysis  of  contemporary  society 
and  of  the  conflicting  pressures  on  the 
individual  is  writso  large  in  the  report  that 
one  need  not  fear  being  accused  of  equi- 
vocation on  the  previous  judgments  when 
noting  the  vital  service  Hall-Dennis  has 
performed.  It  has  depicted  society  with  a 
sure  brush  and  reminded  the  schools  that 
once  again,  in  the  dialectic  of  societal 
development,  they  have  grown  formal 
and  fallen  behind  a large  number  of  people 


who  are  maturing  beyond  the  patriarchal, 
authoritarian  stage  in  which  we  have 
rested  too  long. 

The  Forest  Hill  incident,  where  student 
power  in  the  secondary  school  finally  took 
issue  with  arbitrary  administration,  takes 
on  added  meaning  in  this  context.  An 
honor  student's  indignant  comment-'l 
don't  think  the  students  have  any  more 
right  to  deny  us  freedom  of  speech  than 
the  staff  does ; this  school  is  not  a com- 
munity outside  the  framework  of  Cana- 
dian laws'-stands  in  a direct  line  of  asser- 
tions that  go  back  through  the  suffragettes, 
reform  bills,  and  many  other  social  move- 
ments that  have  withstood  public  calumny. 
However,  those  who  unthinkingly  gener- 
alize the  romantic  Hall-Dennis  notions  of 
adulation  of  the  young  should  note  that 
the  preponderance  of  youth  at  the  school 
adopted  the  first  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Rousseau's  Emile  is  a seductive 
exemplar,  but  one  cannot  ignore  William 
Golding's  Lord  of  the  Flies. 

Thus  the  greatest  fallacy  of  the  Hall- 
Dennis  report  becomes  clear.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  young  all  seek  personal  autonomy 
and  it  is  not  true  that  all  those  older  than 
some  arbitrarily  chosen  age  are  uncom- 
promising reactionaries.  If  those  who 
wrote  the  Hall-Dennis  report  were  writing 
on  a topic  of  international  scope  they 
would  undoubtedly  advocate  the  view 
thatthis  is  indeed  one  world,  thatall 
peoples  must  seek  paths  of  mutual  under- 
standing rather  than  trample  minority 
rights,  and  that  each  groupshould  con- 
tribute what  it  can.  It  is  no  different  across 
age  groups. 

There  is  no  key  to  the  future  except 


through  the  past  because  nobody  starts 
anew.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  school  as 
oneof  the  socializing  agencies  must  con- 
tribute. That  it  should  do  so  in  a manner 
consistent  with  the  apparently  growing 
acceptance  of  greater  personal  autonomy 
should  be  acknowledged.  However,  as 
this  gain  to  the  human  spirit  becomes  con- 
solidated, we  should  not  rob  the  young  of 
their  intellectual  legacy. 
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Living  and  Learning,  like  many  other  pub- 
lic reports  on  education,  may  be  seen  as 
possessing  something  of  the  character  of 
a massive  slogan.  It  is  a plea,  in  strongly 
emotional  terms,  for  a style  of  education 
distinguished  by  certain  emphases  that 
the  authors  pick  out  in  clear  contrast  to 
certain  others.  Because  the  report  is  a 
rallying  cryfor  action,  it  inclines  naturally 
to  a presentation  of  the  issues  as  simple, 
clear-cut  alternatives.  This  approach  is  no 
doubt  more  effective  in  stirring  up  public 
interest  in  education  than  is  a detached, 
painstaking  analysis  of  educational  prob- 
lems in  all  their  complexity.  It  may  even  be 
a more  effective  device  for  promoting 
genuine  educational  reform.  However,  as 
is  suggested  by  the  recent  history  of 
slogan  usage,  there  is  a risk  that  slogans 
will  be  taken  moreliterallythantheslogan- 
makers  may  have  intended.  I wish  to 
assume  this  possibility  and  discuss  one 
basic  issue  on  which  the  report's  position 
is  incomplete. 

The  prescription  that  the  whole  effort  of 
education  should  be  geared  to  satisfying 
the  needs  of  each  child  is  insistently 
stressed  throughout  the  report.  We  are 
faced,  however,  by  ambiguity  in  talking 
about  someone's  needs.  By  'need'  we  may 


mean  what  a person  either  wants  or  seeks 
after-felt  needs ; we  may  mean  what  he 
should  have  in  orderto  realize  some  ob- 
jective, whether  or  not  he  wants  it-objec- 
tive  needs.  How  do  these  two  main  senses 
of  need  bear  on  education  ? 


In  the  first  sense,  we  could  be  referring 
either  to  the  quite  general  felt  needs  that 
most  human  beings  have,  orto  the  specific 
desires,  wants,  motivations,  and  so  on,  of 
this  or  that  individual.  The  question  of  how 
to  satisfy  the  general  needs  (for  love,  re- 
spect, achievement,  happiness)  in  the 
context  of  education  is  obviously  impor- 
tant. It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  a 
mere  statement  of  these  needs  does  not 
determine  what  the  distinctive  contribu- 
tion of  the  school  should  be  to  their 
fulfillment.  Moreover,  speaking  about 
needs  in  this  way  really  emphasizes  their 
common  aspect  ratherthan  their  unique- 
ness to  each  individual. 


In  the  theoretical  section  of  the  report,  the 
sense  in  which  need  is  used  appears  to  be 
that  of  specific  felt  needs,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  the  satisfaction  of 
such  needs  is  educationally  viable.  If  edu- 
cation is  to  be  anything  more  than  a label 
for  whatchildren  do  with  theirtime,  the 
answerto  the  question  is  obvious. 

The  process  of  education  and  the  role  of 
the  school,  however  broadly  interpreted, 
always  involve  some  selection  from 
among  the  vast  range  of  possible  human 
experiences ; the  choice  is  usually  made 
in  terms  of  some  criteria  of  what  is  worth- 
while ; and  the  whole  effort  is  an  attempt 
to  promote  a style  of  life  thought  to  be 


desirable.  Itfollowsthat  in  any  version  of 
education  a distinction  will  be  made  be- 
tween the  felt  needs  the  school  can  ap- 
propriately meet,  and  those  outside  its 
scope.  Deliberate  efforts  will  be  made  to 
encourage  some  felt  needs  and  to  resist 
others. 

The  felt  needs  of  any  child  in  large  mea- 
sure reflect  the  kind  of  social  experience  he 
has  had.  It  is  a romantic  illusion  to  talk 
about  meeting  the  unique  needs  and  in- 
terests of  each  child  as  if  these  were  all  of 
like  educational  relevance.  Moreover,  if 
such  a theory  were  acted  upon  consist- 
ently, it  would  constitute  a form  of  injus- 
tice to  socially  or  culturally  disadvantaged 
children.  To  the  extent  that  the  present 
social  structure  is  determined  by  educa- 
tional attainment,  the  school  following 
this  theory  would  tend  simply  to  reflect 
and  preserve  the  prevailing  pattern  of 
social  influence.  The  point  can  be  illus- 
trated by  referring  to  the  report's  claim 
that  'children  need  to  be  free  to  ask  ques- 
tions  aboutthe  world  and  aboutthem- 
selves'  (p.  57). This  isfineforchildren 
whose  natural  curiosity  has  been  treated 
constructively  by  parents  and  others,  and 
whose  skills  and  interests  are  sufficiently 
developed  for  them  to  ask  relevant  ques- 
tions. But  such  skills  and  interests  are 
commonly  lacking  in  children  whose 
background  is  culturally  (in  particular, 
linguistically)  disadvantaged,  and  this 
situation  has  proved  extremely  difficult 
to  remedy. 

] 

If  the  language  of  needs  is  to  be  employed 
effectively  in  relation  to  education,  we 
must  give  much  more  stress  to  the  second 
sense  of  need  with  which  we  began. 

'Experience  has  shown  that  children  involved  in 
exciting  learning  experiences  do  not  have  the 
time  or  the  inclination  to  get  into  trouble.' 

(Living  and  Learning,  p.  54 ) 
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Children's  objective  needs  are  not  neces- 
sarily identified  with  what  they  want  here 
and  now.  Such  needs  are  the  demands 
placed  upon  them  by  the  social,  psycho- 
logical, and  biological  conditions  of 
human  life,  and  by  the  ideals  commonly 
believed  to  be  desirable  in  the  community 
to  which  the  children  belong.  Here  the 
school  is  responsible  for  generating  in 
each  learnera  much  wider  set  of  needs 
than  he  orshefeels ; and  although  the 
question  remains  as  to  which  of  the  myriad 
social  and  other  needs  the  school  should 
have  responsibility  for,  the  focus  is  neces- 
sarily directed  upon  the  objective  condi- 
tions of  knowledge  and  learning,  and 
upon  the  social  nature  of  education. 

Provided  both  senses  of  the  concept 
'need'  are  kept  in  view,  I believe  that  an 
appeal  to  needs  is  one  useful,  although 
fairly  limited,  approach  to  determining  the 
shape  of  education.  However,  the  two 
interpretations  we  have  discussed  do  not 
bear  on  this  effort  in  the  same  way.  Only 
in  the  second  do  needs  have  any  decisive 
bearing  on  what  goes  into  the  process  or, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  report,  what 
constitutes  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
education.  The  felt  needs  and  interests  of 
the  learnerare  important  in  specifying  how 
the  process  of  schooling  should  be  con- 
ducted ; but  this  status  can  be  justified 
only  if  the  other  sense  of  need  is  invoked. 
The  reason  for  this  is  clear,  I think,  if  we 
ask  why  teachers  should  take  into  account 
each  child's  felt  needs  and  interests.  The 
answer  depends  on  the  value  we  give  to 
different  kinds  of  learning  or,  more  gener- 
ally, to  our  moral  ideals.  Whateverthe 


teacher  may  feel  like  doing,  there  are 
sound  psychological  and  moral  reasons 
why  he  should  work  from  the  level  of  each 
child's  development  and  present  interests, 
and  encourage  personal  choice  and  self- 
direction.  Of  course,  the  crucial  pedagogi- 
cal question  is  still  how  these  interests 
are  to  be  taken  into  account. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  report  is 
speaking  theoretically,  it  is  preoccupied 
with  the  specific  needs  of  the  individual 
child.  However,  it  does  not  relate  these 
simply  to  the  manner  of  educating  ; it 
makes  them  the  basic  stuff  of  what  educa- 
tion is  all  about.  Yet  when  the  report 
comes  to  set  out  its  general  sketch  of  the 
curriculum,  there  is  a fairly  significant 
move  from  'felt'  needs  to  'objective'  needs, 
even  though  the  rhetoric  of  the  former 
tends  to  be  retained.  The  report  recog- 
nizes, for  example,  that  'it  would  be  con- 
fusing to  send  pupils  on  voyages  of  dis- 
covery over  one  vast  ocean  of  knowledge 
. . .To  givedirection  to  learning  without 
imposing  inflexible  subject  restrictions  is 
a fundamental  problem  for  those  who 
design  the  curriculum'  (p.  76).  In  the  same 
context,  it  points  out  that  the  teacher 
'should  be  sensitive  also  to  the  child's 
need  for  a balanced  learning  experience, 
and  should  discourage  the  development 
of  any  one  interest  at  the  expense  of  all 
others'  (p.  77).  In  the  primary  years,  'the 
road  to  learning  should  be  through  activi- 
ties, self-directed  by  individuals  and 
groups  but  planned  and  guided  by  the 
teacher'  (p.  81 ).  The  detailed  example  of 
Stephen's  school  program  includes  four 
obligatory  subjects  (mathematics,English, 
social  studies,  science)  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  intermediate  phase  (that  is, 


from  about  age  twelve) ; during  the  senior 
years  (ages  fifteen  to  seventeen),  about 
two-thirds  of  Stephen's  work  is  given 
over  to  required  and  elective  subjects 
within  the  three  main  areas  that  the  report 
proposes,  and  about  one-third  to  'explora- 
tory options'  (pp.  84-5). 

I am  not  dissatisfied  with  the  report  for 
riveting  our  attention  on  the  felt  needs 
and  interests  of  each  child  : this  may  be  a 
salutary  antidote  to  what  schools  in 
Ontario  today  are  doing.  But  I do  object  to 
the  role  these  needs  play,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  report's  theory,  as  determi- 
nants of  what  education  is  about,  rather 
than  as  indispensable  factors  in  prescrib- 
ing the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 


Further  Reading 
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HafS-Dennls  and 
Educational  Goafs 

Glen  T.  Evans 

Department  of  Applied 
Psychology,  OISE 

The  really  important  thing  about  the  Hall- 
Dennis  report  is  that  it  has  provided  a pub- 
lic exposition  of  certain  attitudes  to  edu- 
cation. It  is  an  official  document  and 
comes  with  a prestige  that  lends  great  in- 
fluence ; it  is  a popular  statement  and 
speaks  with  the  language  of  the  mass 
media  ratherthan  with  the  technical  pre- 
cision of  the  educational  theorist.  It  there- 
fore speaks  to  a very  large  audience.  If  it 
does  nothing  more  than  bring  about  a 
serious  reconsideration  of  the  goals  and 
purposes  of  education,  and  an  active 
search  for  new  methods  to  pursue  these 
goals,  it  will  have  made  a major  contribu- 
tion. Its  chief  weakness  is  that,  even  if  one 
subscribes  to  its  expressed  values,  it  leaves 
much  room  forargument  about  the  impli- 
cations that  the  authors  draw  from  their 
value  position. 

Goals  and  Methods 

A large  part  of  Living  and  Learning  is  de- 
voted to  setting  out  what  might  be  called 
the  boundary  conditions  of  educational 
change,  which  both  limit  and  structure 
the  kinds  of  things  educators  can  properly 
attempt  to  accomplish.  Some  of  these 
conditions  refer  to  the  learning  processes 
and  the  development  of  children.  In  dis- 
cussing these  issues,  the  committee  aligns 
itself  with  a particular  point  of  view  and 
does  so  very  strongly.  It  emphasizes  dis- 
tinctions between  the  stimulus-response 
(or  'conditioning')  approach  and  a child- 
centered  cognitivist  approach,  and  sides 
overwhelmingly  with  the  latter.  Such  dis- 
tinctions, however,  tend  to  be  exagger- 
ated. Furthermore,  although  psychological 
theories  of  learning  incorporate  a large 
number  of  useful  suggestions,  they  are 
not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  directly 
applied  in  the  classroom,  particularly  in  a 
way  that  leads  to  any  certain  modification 
of  the  teaching-learning  process.  Conse- 
quently, educators  ought  to  obtain  their 
evidence  directly  from  classroom  experi- 
mentation-for  being  emotionally  attracted 
to  a particular  theoretical  position  seems 
to  be  a dangerous  way  to  proceed. 

In  addition  to  committing  this  error,  the 
committee  has  also  insisted  on  such 


changes  in  educational  method  as  the 
greatly  increased  use  of  discovery  learn- 
ing, the  fusing  together  of  different  types 
of  school,  and  the  use  of  various  tech- 
niques for  individualizing  instruction. 

Such  methods  certainly  have  their  place. 
They  are,  however,  aimed  at  achieving 
certain  educational  goals,  and  the  authors 
of  the  report  do  not  ask  whether  the  meth- 
ods really  serve  the  goals. 

It  is  as  if  one  must  judge  the  recommenda- 
tions for  new  methods  on  their  appearance 
rather  than  on  their  possible  efficiency  in 
achieving  operationally  defined  aims.  In 
this  sense,  I believe  that  the  Hall-Dennis 
report  is  incomplete,  and  that  there  is  a 
confusion  between  ends  and  means. 

Curriculum  Goals 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  a curriculum 
without  considering  both  the  content  of 
the  knowledge  that  children  acquire  and 
the  kinds  of  behavior  they  learn.  When 
we  say  that  children  learn  geography,  we 
mean  that  they  learn  various  kinds  of  per- 
formances within  a content  structure  we 
call  geography.  These  performances  may 
be  classified  into  several  hierarchical 
levels,  as  has  been  done,  for  example,  by 
Bloom  (1  956)  and  Ausubel  (1 968). To 
use  a simplified  version,  the  first  level  of 
response  may  be  termed  associational. 

A person  readily  associates  'correct'  re- 
sponses of  various  kinds  with  certain  cues. 
These  associations  may  be  formed  in  vari- 
ous ways.  For  example,  they  may  occur 
through  rote  learning  of  the  kind  we  use 
in  memorizing  people's  names  or  multi- 
plication tables ; there  usually  must  be 
some  element  of  rote  learning  in  acquiring 
any  factual  knowledge.  The  associations 
may  also  result  from  learning  that  required 
a great  initial  effort  of  understanding.  The 
application  of,  say,  a differentiation  rou- 
tine in  calculus  can  become  very  much 
an  automatic  response  after  sufficient 
practice,  but  in  the  beginning  it  usually 
requires  both  understanding  and  an  effort 
of  memory.  The  great  majority  of  the  day- 
to-day  responses  we  make  are  of  this 
associational  variety.  It  would  not  be  effi- 
cient for  us  to  behave  otherwise. 

At  a second  level  of  response,  the  person 
may  apply  his  understanding  of  a system 
or  idea  to  a reasonably  new  situation.  If 
the  situation  is  such  that  'understanding' 
the  principle  guarantees  success,  we  say 
that  the  person  comprehends  the  prin- 
ciple. The  idea  here  is  that  there  are  tasks 


which  cannot  be  performed  merely  by 
direct  association.  For  example,  one's 
ability  to  state  Boyle's  law  does  not  guar- 
antee that  one  could  make  the  correct 
substitution  of  data  to  apply  it. 

Then,  too,  there  are  situations  that  require 
more  than  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles.  In  this  case,  there  must  be  a 
reanalysis  and  resynthesis  of  the  problem. 
There  must  be  a search  among  a variety  of 
possibilities.  If  the  result  of  such  activity 
is  a unique  solution,  the  process  is  called 
problem-solving ; if  the  result  is  a variety 
of  novel  productions,  the  process  is  often 
described  as  creative  thinking. 

In  the  report,  the  committee  seems  to  be 
reacting  to  the  fact  that  the  traditional 
school  rewards  associational  learning, 
hopes  for  understanding,  and  hardly  caters 
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at  all  to  problem-solving.  But,  although  it 
is  a legitimate  aim  to  provide  more  oppor- 
tunity for  problem-solving,  the  best  strat- 
egy for  educational  planning  would  seem 
to  be  to  attach  estimates  of  importance  to 
each  of  the  types  of  performance  listed 
above,  and  to  review  all  available  evidence 
as  to  the  best  ways  of  achieving  each  type 
for  different  groups  of  children.  When  this 
is  done,  it  is  apparent  that  problem-solving 
cannot  occur  without  an  adequate  supply 
of  background  information.  Problem- 
solving may  also  require  special  strategies, 
which,  atthe  moment,  children  pick  up 
quite  haphazardly.  The  teacher  has  a clear 
responsibility  to  organize  and  plan  learn- 
ing in  his  classroom  so  that  each  of  the 
desired  outcomes  will  occur.  It  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  established  that  any  single 
teaching  method  or  any  single  classroom 
organization  is  best  for  the  various  per- 
formance goals. 

The  Problem  of  Pupil  Evaluation 

Concern  for  achievement  of  goals  and  for 
individualization  of  instruction  very  clearly 


implies  the  need  for  a number  of  functions 
that  can  be  served  only  by  suitable  pro- 
cedures for  pupil  evaluation.  As  important 
as  these  functions  are,  many  people  share 
with  the  Hall-Dennis  committee  grave 
concern  over  the  actual  use  of  examina- 
tion results  in  many  schools.  Forthis 
reason,  it  may  be  helpful  to  review  some 
of  the  purposes  served  by  examinations. 

In  the  briefest  possible  terms  these  include 
the  following : 

Feedback-Jo  assist  the  student  and  his 
teacher  to  know  how  he  is  progressing 
toward  a desired  goal. 

Diagnosis- To  indicate  areas  of  relative 
weakness  and,  if  possible,  to  indicate 
ways  of  correcting  such  weakness. 
Self-Knowledge- To  help  the  student 
understand  what  kind  of  person  he  is,  at 
what  he  is  best,  at  what  he  is  poor,  and  so 
to  allow  him  to  arrive  at  reasonable  and 
realistic  levels  of  aspiration  in  his  voca- 
tional and  educational  choices. 
Readiness- To  assess  the  student's 
chances  of  success  in  a new  course  of 
study  or  in  a more  advanced  unit  of  work. 
Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance- 
Jo  help  the  student  choose  between  edu- 
cational orvocational  alternatives,  orto 
indicate  the  next  appropriate  unit  of  work. 
Selection- To  assess  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  a particularemployment  or  in  a 
particular  educational  institution  for 
which  there  is  a limited  number  of  open- 
ings or  in  which  failure  may  be  costly  both 
to  student  and  to  institution. 
Certification-Jo  guarantee  that  the  stu- 
dent has  reached  a minimum  level  of  skill 
in  areas  in  which  he  has  vocational  or 
public  responsibility. 

Teacher  Feedback-Jo  help  teachers 
understand  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  their  teaching  program. 

Course  and  Curriculum  Evaluation-Jo 
help  judge  the  efficiency  of  a particular 
curriculum  in  achieving  its  goals. 
Educational  Research— To  provide  the 
quantitative  variables  with  which  to  ex- 
plore the  educational  process. 

The  first  five  of  these  purposes  are  clearly 
pupil-centered.  They  satisfy  needs  that 
are  essential  to  the  process  of  deliberate 
and  informed  educational  treatment  of  any 
particular  child. 

The  next  five  purposes  are  less  concerned 
with  the  individual  child  than  with  the 
teaching  task  as  a whole  and  with  the 
needs  of  society.  Though  certification 


need  hardly  be  a concern  of  schools, 
selection  most  certainly  is,  and  the  diffi- 
culty about  examinations  stems  largely 
from  the  various  aspects  of  selection  : first, 
selection  in  terms  of  a promotion  system  ; 
second,  selection  in  terms  of  being  drafted 
into  a particular  secondary  school  course- 
five-year,  four-year,  or  vocational ; and 
third,  selection  in  terms  of  being  admitted 
to  college  or  getting  the  job  of  one's 
choice.  All  but  the  last  of  these  is  con- 
trolled by  the  school  system. 

The  evidence  against  promotion  systems 
is  quite  overwhelming  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  continue  this  type  of 
selection,  as  the  Hall-Dennis  report  con- 
tends. The  alternatives  to  fixed  streaming 
are  discussed  at  length  in  the  report.  What 
attitude  then  should  teachers  take  to 
examinations  used  for  selection  after  the 
end  of  high  school  ? 

The  report  is  silent  on  this  question,  nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  straight- 
forward answer.  Perhaps  three  sugges- 
tions are  in  order.  The  first  is  that  such 
examinations,  at  the  end  of  a student's 
secondary  school  career,  should  be  highly 
predictive  of  his  skill  at  tasks  that  will 
later  be  required  of  him.  The  second  is 
that  a serious  attempt  must  be  made  by 
educators,  employers,  university  and 
community  college  officers,  and  persons 
from  other  post-secondary  institutions  to 
determine  the  skills  that  are  most  impor- 
tant for  the  future  success  of  those  leaving 
secondary  school ; surely  only  such  skills 
oughtto  be  included  in  any  kind  of  selec- 


tion test.  Finally,  in  the  context  of  evalu- 
ation, it  should  be  remembered  that  there 
is  a variety  of  skills  to  be  developed,  that 
not  all  types  of  measure  are  equally  effec- 
tive at  assessing  these  skills,  that  a per- 
son's performanceon  a particulartask 
is  likely  to  vary  considerably  from  time  to 
time,  and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that 
students  are  going  to  place  their  emphasis 
in  their  studies  on  what  they  think  will  be 
emphasized  in  examinations. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  no  evaluation 
should  be  based  on  a single  measurement, 
or  even  a single  kind  of  measure.  In  most 
schools,  it  is  already  the  case  that  records 
are  kept  on  the  results  of  assignment 
work,  tests,  examinations,  and  the  like. 
This  accumulated  knowledge  of  each 
child  has  many  more  potential  uses  than  a 
mark  or  remark  on  a report  card. 
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'Up  with  education  ! Down  with  training  !' 
may  be  taken  as  the  slogan  of  the  Hall  - 
Dennis  report.  But  what  is  the  difference  ? 
Training  pursues  limited,  specific  goals  of 
skill  or  knowledge.  Education  is  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the  whole 
person.  Yet  what  can  education  do  about 
this  concern  except  string  together 
various  kinds  of  training  ? 

There  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  educational 
activity  that  are  distinct  from  training.  By 
far  the  most  common  of  these  may  be 
labeled  phony  training.  This  has  the 
appearance  of  training  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  actually  teaches  what  it 
is  supposed  to.  Real  training  in  the 
schools  is  largely  confined  to  the  three 
R's  and  to  memorizing  facts.  Apart  from 
this,  schooling  includes  a variety  of 
activities  that  purport  to  teach  problem- 
solving, creative  writing,  reading  com- 
prehension and  appreciation,  critical 
thinking,  social  behaviors,  and  certain 
values  and  attitudes.  Tasks  are  set  or 
situations  are  created  in  which  the  desired 
behavior  is  called  for,  but  no  means  are 


available  for  bringing  about  the  desired 
behavior  if  it  does  not  appear  sponta- 
neously. Thus  the  situation  is  a hopeless 
one  for  the  child  who  does  not  already 
have  what  it  takes-like  a dancing  class 
that  starts  out  expecting  the  learner  to 
step  in  time  with  the  music  and  offers  no 
guidancein  learning  howtodothis. 

Phony  training  is  costly  and  potentially 
harmful.  The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to 
be  that,  if  the  objective  is  important 
enough,  phony  training  is  better  than  no 
training  at  all ; but  this  is  shaky  ground  for 
justifying  it  as  an  activity  that  takes  up  a 
large  part  of  the  child's  day. 

A second  type  of  educational  activity 
centers  around  a special  kind  of  relation- 
ship between  teacherand  child.  The 
teacher  becomes  a kind  of  monitor  of  the 
whole  growth  process.  Although  the 
teacher  may  in  part  function  as  a trainer, 
she  goes  beyond  this  to  attend  to  the 
whole  emerging  structure  of  the  child's 
thinking,  his  personality,  and  his  view  of 
the  world.  What  she  does  may  consist  of  a 
host  of  particulars,  pointing  out  this, 
praising  that,  exposing  the  child  to  various 
phenomena  and  situations,  asking  ques- 
tions, arguing,  or  purposely  leaving  the 
child  alonefor  certain  periods  of  time. 

The  intent  is  not  to  impose  a certain  per- 
sonality or  way  of  thinking  on  the  child, 
but  to  help  the  developmental  process 
along  so  that  it  reaches  greater  heights 


than  it  would  otherwise.  This,  as  I under- 
stand it,  is  the  humanistic  view  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  a beautiful  concept.  It  is 
even  found  to  exist  on  rare  occasions,  and 
it  constitutes  the  ideal  of  which  everyday 
education  is  supposed  to  be  a pale  copy. 

This  ideal,  which  we  owe  largely  to  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau,  has  such  a grip  on  the 
civilized  imagination  that  to  give  it  up 
seems  unthinkable.  Nearly  every  proposal 
for  educational  reform,  of  which  the  Hall- 
Dennis  report  is  a clear  example,  repre- 
sents a further  attempt  to  bring  this  ideal 
closer  to  reality.  But  the  best  plans  are  not 
always  those  that  approximate  the  highest 
ideals.  Sometimes  a hard  look  at  reality 
convinces  us  that  we  had  better  change 
our  ideals. 

Reality  in  this  case  has  to  do  with  re- 
sources of  educational  talent.  The  educa- 
tional ideal  I have  described  requires 
teachers  of  exceptional  intellect  and 
personality-one  in  a million.  Moreover,  it 
requires  more  teachers  of  this  calibre  than 
there  are  now  teachers  of  any  sort,  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  a very  person- 
alized kind  of  education  that  cannot  be 
given  to  children  en  masse.  The  Rous- 
seauian  ideal  could  have  been  realized 
more  easily  two  hundred  years  ago  than  it 
could  today,  because  at  that  time  there 
was  less  demand  for  education  and  there 
were  fewer  occupations  competing  for 
people  with  the  required  talents.  We 
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'It  is  out  of  play  that  children  develop  rules  of  a 
game  and  a sense  of  order.' 

(Living  and  Learning,  p.  bl) 


should  recognize  by  now  that  the  die  is 
cast.  There  may  be  ways  to  increase  the 
supply  of  teachers.  There  may  be  ways  to 
attract  to  the  profession  more  people  who 
have  the  potential  to  be  true  educators. 

But  no  foreseeable  change  can  bring  us 
even  remotely  near  to  the  position  where 
mass  education  could  become  in  reality 
a sensitive  monitoring  of  the  growth 
process. 

We  are  left  with  an  educational  system 
that  cannot,  through  any  change  in  its 
tactics,  do  what  it  purports  to  do.  Students 
grow  restive  and  teachers  become  dis- 
couraged. They  see  through  the  phony 
training.  What  the  educational  system  has 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  side  benefits- 
socialization,  access  to  information,  con- 
tact with  the  world  of  ideas-is  increasing- 
ly available  by  more  attractive  means  from 
the  world  outside.  It  is  time  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  if  education  cannot 
really  be  carried  out  we  should  quit  trying. 
We  should  not  merely  consider  alternative 
forms  of  education,  which  is  now  a 
popularsport,  but  consider  serving  young 
people  by  alternative  means  that  have  no 
educational  pretensions  whatever. 

What  is  valuable  in  training  can  be  pre- 
served and  considerably  enhanced  ; it 
does  not  have  to  be  a grind  ; it  can  even  be 
exciting.  By  eliminating  phony  training 
and  useless  training  (such  as  a great  deal 
of  the  memorizing  that  goes  on),  the 


school  day  could  probably  be  reduced  to 
one-third  of  its  present  duration,  and  the 
cost  of  schooling  reduced  proportionately. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  child's  day,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  legitimate  and 
realistic  thing  we  could  do  is  let  the  child 
do  what  he  or  she  wants.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  not  much  for  children  to  do, 
because  the  children  have  been  kept  out 
of  circulation  by  the  schools.  The  remain- 
ing two-thirds  of  money  that  now  goes 
into  education  could,  however,  be  put  to 
very  good  use  to  provide  more  worthwhile 
cultural  resources  for  children.  If  the 
money  were  actually  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose rather  than  for  highways,  we  could 
practically  transform  our  cities  into  per- 
petual Expos,  to  the  benefit  of  all  citizens 
and  not  only  of  children. 

I am  still  educationist  enough  to  be  left 
with  a great  feeling  of  insufficiency  when 
I contemplate  this  scheme.  How  do  we 
know  children  won't  just  waste  their  time 
or  get  involved  in  things  that  are  harmful  ? 
How  can  we  be  sure  they  won't  grow  up 
stupid,  shallow,  purposeless,  and  deficient 
in  the  abilities  and  knowledge  society 
needs  ? It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the 
schools  have  not  been  doing  a very  good 
job  of  guarding  against  these  eventuali- 
ties, but  that  is  no  answer.  The  idea  of  the 
educational  monitordies  hard.  We  want 
someone  in  there  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
right  things  happen. 


Schools  have  been  experimenting  with 
free  curricula  and  even  with  sending 
children  out  on  the  town,  but  the  educa- 
tional monitor  plays  if  anything  a greater 
part  in  such  schemes  than  he  does  in  the 
conventional  school.  The  Parkway  Pro- 
ject in  Philadelphia,  the  'school  without 
walls,'  turns  most  of  the  educational  task 
over  to  community  agencies,  and  yet  it 
requires  more  monitors  than  there  are 
teachers  in  a traditional  school  of  the  same 
size.  This  is  obviously  impractical.  How- 
ever well  it  may  work  in  the  particular 
case,  as  a model  for  wide-scale  applica- 
tion it  must  be  regarded  as  a futile  attempt 
to  realize  the  Rousseauian  educational 
ideal  ratherthan  toseekan  alternative. 

As  I have  suggested,  the  main  trouble  with 
schools  is  not  that  good  things  cannot 
happen  in  them  but  that  the  effort  to  make 
them  happen,  when  there  are  no  effective 
means  for  doing  so,  is  unwholesome-and 
this  is  true  whether  or  not  the  schools 
have  walls.  As  for  maximizing  children's 
chances  for  worthwhile  experiences,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  odds  are  heavily  in 
favor  of  pouring  human  resources  into 
developing  the  cultural  life  of  the  com- 
munity rather  than  into  monitoring  the 
child's  cultural  life  such  as  it  is.  Even  the 
unlikely  chance  of  a child's  falling  into  the 
company  of  an  adult  who  can  exert  a 
beneficial,  long-range  effect  on  his  devel- 
opment is  rendered  more  probable  by 
setting  him  free  to  make  his  own  contacts. 
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For  better  or  worse,  schools  increasingly 
take  the  preparation  of  students  for 
university  as  their  working  objective.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  many  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Hall-  Dennis  report  are  thereby  defeated. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  report  among  teachers 
appears  to  be  correlated  with  the  grades 
they  teach  : many  teachers  of  kindergarten 
and  the  lower  grades  welcome  the  report ; 
enthusiasm  seems  to  wane  among  those 
who  teach  young  people  closer  to 
university  age. 

One  high  school  teacher  put  it  to  me  this 
way : 'Hall -Dennis  is  all  right  at  the  lower 
grades.  But  when  you  start  thinking  of 
putting  your  students  through  university, 
then  you  have  to  get  serious.'  I tried  to  tell 
her  that  the  Hall-  Dennis  report  was  very 
serious.  I tried  to  tell  her  that  the  very  fear, 


punishment  in  schools.  It  denounces 
corporal  punishment  and  expulsion  as 
well  as  'such  punishments  as  the  writing 
of  lines,  isolation,  detention  after  school, 
extra  work,  sarcasm,  and  ridicule,'  and  it 
suggests  that  obedience  is  not  necessarily 
'good'  or  disobedience  'bad'  (p.  95). 


The  authors  of  the  report  state  quite  un- 
ambiguously that  'punishment  is  demoral- 
izing because  it  negates  moral  responsibil- 
ity. Itfosters  cynicism  and  a belief  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  simply  to  avoid  being  caught 
by  those  who  have  authority  to  punish. 

It . . . causes  those  who  are  caught  to  think 
that  they  have  "paid  their  debt  to  society" 
by  virtue  of  the  punishment  received-an 
attitude  indicative  of  amorality  and 
irresponsibility'  (p.95). 


One  of  the  major  lessons  derived  from 
psychological  investigations  into  the 
effect  of  punishment  on  maturation  pro- 
cesses is  that  punishment  can  arrest 
development  and  sometimes  even  lead  to 
regression.  Students  who  are  punished 
are  more  prone  to  form  their  opinions  on 
the  basis  of  opinions  advanced  by  persons 
they  view  as  powerful  than  on  the  basis  of 
information  and  evidence. 


The  experience  of  being  punished  tends 
to  diminish  a person's  ability  to  govern 
effectively.  This  was  the  strand  of  wisdom 
behind  the  historical  institution  of  the 
whipping  boy.  In  some  royal  families,  it 
was  the  custom  to  educate  a poor  boy 
along  with  the  prince,  and  to  punish  him 


tension,  and  grimness  induced  in  high 
school  students  to  help  them  become 
better  students  often  work  against  them 
when  they  reach  university.  I tried  to  tell 
her  that  teachers  often  handicap  students 
for  life,  preventing  them  from  being  able 
to  engage  in  free  and  imaginative  thought 
that  the  liberal  ideals  of  the  university 
should  encourage.  I am  notsurethatshe 
heard  me. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I considerto  be 
one  of  the  most  important  characteristics 
of  the  Hall- Dennis  report,  a characteristic 
that  has  drawn  both  strong  support  and 
strong  opposition.  I refer  to  the  various 
proposals  that  would  make  the  school  a 
place  in  which  young  people  can  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  uses  of  freedom. 

The  jobs  of  the  future  will  not  require 
people  who  can  do  what  they  are  told.  On 
the  contrary,  the  vocational  world  will 
increasingly  call  for  people  who  know 
what  to  do  without  being  told.  Obedience, 
which  used  to  be  considered  a cardinal 
virtue,  is  no  longer  considered  a virtue  at 
all.  The  world  of  adults  needs  people  not 
who  are  good  at  obeying,  but  who  are 
good  at  understanding  what  the  circum- 
stances and  the  values  of  their  society 
require.  In  the  coming  generation  it  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  educators  not  to  teach 
obedience  so  much  as  judgment ; and  in 
order  to  teach  judgment,  students  must  be 
provided  with  exercises  in  its  use.  In  this 
connection,  the  Hall-  Dennis  report 
advocates  the  complete  abolition  of 
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in  the  prince's  stead.  A royal  tutor  may 
have  needed  to  whip  somebody  for  the 
relief  of  his  own  tensions,  but  there  was  a 
profound  insight  involved  in  not  whipping 
a prince  (not  if  he  were  destined  to  be 
king),  for  punishment  tends  to  stamp  out 
independence  of  thought  and  to  encour- 
age authoritarianism-that  is,  the  attitude 
that  it  is  proper  to  coerce  those  who  are 
weaker  while  submitting  to  those  who 
are  stronger. 

But  whydo  I dwell  on  this  when  there  is 
actually  no  corporal  punishment  in  uni- 
versities ? The  punishment  the  professor 
administers  is  the  less-than-excellent 
grade.  Grading  is  his  lash.  And  I would 
suggest  that  one  way  in  which  the  uni- 
versity must  move  to  be  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Hall-  Dennis  report  is  for 
the  professor  to  drop  this  scourge.  I n the 
modern  world,  grades  offer  access  to 
careers,  income,  prestige,  and  the  like, 
whereas  they  are  valueless  as  an  educa- 
tional tool.  Indeed  grading  often  inter- 
feres with  education  as  it  has  become  the 
way  by  which  the  student's  freedom  is 
taken  from  him. 

The  authors  of  the  Hall-Dennis  report 
recommend  : 'Abandon  the  use  of  class 
standings,  percentage  marks  and  letter 
grades  in  favor  of  parent  and  pupil  coun- 
seling as  a method  of  reporting  individual 
progress.'  As  a logical  consequence  of 
getting  rid  of  grades,  they  propose  an 
abandonment  of  examinations,  which 
would  be  fine  were  it  not  for  an  unfortu- 


nate proviso-'except  where  the  experience 
would  be  of  value  to  students  planning  to 
attend  universities  where  formal  examin- 
ations may  still  be  in  use'  (p.1 86). 

But,  for  the  same  reasons  that  examina- 
tions are  odious  at  the  pre-university  level, 
they  are  odious  at  the  university  level. 
Professor  James  Eayrs  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  in  an  article  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  (June  1 , 1 969,  p.  6),  suggests 
that  the  frame  of  mind  associated  with 
doing  well  in  examinations  is  utterly  in- 
appropriate for  intelligent  and  humane 
rule.  A democracy  is,  by  its  very  definition, 
a condition  by  which  all  men  rule.  A 
democracy  thus  requires  that  each  person 
shall  exercise  the  use  of  freedom  as  early 
as  possible.  Professor  Eayrs  describes  the 
examination  situation  as  'a  setting  for  a 
Kafka  trial,  surrealistic  and  forbidding.' 

He  suggests  that  'the  Victorians  used 
examinations  as  a lash  for  learning,  as  they 
used  the  whip  of  hunger  for  production.' 
This  'lash  for  learning'  is  still  being  used  by 
professors,  but  students  are  no  longer 
prepared  to  accept  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
a good  deal  of  student  unrest  is  associated 
with  examinations,  with  grades,  and 
especially  with  threats  of  expulsion  and 
barring  from  a career.  One  has  but  to 
witness  the  administration  of  an  exam  in  a 
college  gym  to  realize  its  total  incompati- 
bility (unless  it  be  the  compatibility  of 
irony)  with  the  motto  of  the  Hall-Dennis 
report : 'Know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free.'  Imagine  the  peels  of 
laughter  if  I recited  this  motto  to  the  ranks 


of  students  assembled  to  write  an  examin- 
ation in  the  typical  large  gymnasium  I 

I am  therefore  suggesting  that  the  follow- 
through  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hall-Dennis 
report  is  the  elimination  of  formal  exam- 
inations and  grades  preserved  on  perma- 
nent records  in  the  university.  The 
characteristic  response  that  I get  from 
colleagues  when  I advance  such  notions 
is,  'But  I must  have  some  way  of  assessing 
the  performance  of  the  students.  And  I 
must  record  grades.  It  is  my  duty,  to  both 
the  student  and  the  business  world  which 
will  want  to  use  and  hire  him,  to  report  his 
performance.'  Indeed,  one  of  my  col- 
leagues suggested  that,  if  the  college 
professor  does  not  play  the  role  of  gate- 
keeper to  careers,  more  insidious  forces  in 
society  will  do  it,  and  will  do  it  with  less 
justice  than  the  professor. 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  in  a sense  the 
college  professor  ceases  to  be  a pro- 
fessional when  he  plays  the  role  of 
gatekeeper  with  respect  to  students' 
careers.  One  of  the  most  significant 
attributes  of  being  a professional  is  that 
first  loyalty  is  to  the  person  being  served. 
Lawyers  and  doctors  serve  society  best 
by  making  service  to  the  client  or  patient 
theirfirst  and  principal  obligation.  This  is 
one  of  the  paradoxes  of  professional 
service.  Its  validity,  however,  is  backed  by 
centuries  of  human  experience.  In  this 
sense  of  the  word,  I would  hope  that 
college  professors  might  become  more 
professional. 
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The  publication  in  1 968  of  Living  and 
Learning  was  followed  by  a flood  of 
speeches,  articles,  and  books  in  which 
'experts'  in  education  criticized,  evaluated, 
and  interpreted  the  report.  Many  com- 
ments were  made  about  the  supposed 
reactions  of  teachers  to  the  basic  phil- 
osophy of  the  report  and  to  certain  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  the  schools. 
However,  until  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Federation  undertook  a survey  of  its 
members  concerning  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions in  the  spring  of  1 969,  no  factual  in- 
formation was  available  on  the  opinions 
of  the  teachers  in  the  province. 

From  the  258  Hall-Dennis  recommenda- 
tions, 21 0 on  which  teachers  were  likely 
to  have  opinions  were  selected  by  the 
OTF  Executive  Assistant,  R.G.  Dixon,  and 
his  associates.  Because  of  the  imprac- 
ticality  of  asking  any  teacher  to  consider 


and  express  an  opinion  about  each  of  21 0 
recommendations,  seven  different  opin- 
ionnaires,  each  consisting  of  thirty  rec- 
ommendations, were  used  in  the  survey. 
The  recommendations  were  assigned  to 
the  different  opinionnaires  entirely  at 
random,  and  chance  alone  determined 
which  one  an  individual  teacher  received. 
All  seven  opinionnaires  also  included  the 
same  five  general  statements  expressing 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  Hall- 
Dennis  report  which  were  prepared  by 
Lloyd  Dennis  and  H.G.  Hedges.  The 
opinionnaire  format  was  such  that  the 
teacher  could  indicate  whether  he 
'strongly  agreed,'  'agreed,'  'had  no  opin- 
ion,' 'disagreed,'  or  'strongly  disagreed' 
with  each  of  the  thirty  recommendations 
and  the  five  general  statements.  Although 
the  opinionnaires  were  completed  anony- 
mously, respondents  were  asked  to  pro- 
vide such  personal  data  as  sex,  age  group, 
marital  status,  and  number  of  years  of 
teaching  experience  for  purposes  of 
statistical  analysis. 

To  ensure  that  the  opinions  collected  in 
the  OTF  survey  would  be  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  opinions  of  Ontario  teachers, 
the  sample  of  schools  to  which  the  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  was  selected  with 
great  care.  Use  was  made  of  a technique 
for  random  sampling  which  would  ob- 
tain a 1 0 percent  sample  of  Ontario  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  stratified 
according  to  geographical  region,  grade 
span,  type,  and  size  of  school.  At  the 


request  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion, the  statistical  work  involved  in  the 
selection  of  the  schools  and  in  the  tabula- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  teachers'  re- 
sponses was  carried  out  by  the  OISE 
Office  of  Field  Development 

The  opinionnaires  were  mailed  to  the 
selected  schools  in  May  1 969.  Each 
teacher  received  a four-page,  foolscap- 
length  opinionnaire  along  with  an  ex- 
planatory letter  requesting  that  it  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  within  two  weeks. 
The  strong  interest  of  Ontario  teachers  in 
the  OTF  survey  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  although  the  teachers  received  the 
survey  instrument  at  a very  busy  time  of 
year,  over  70  percent  promptly  completed 
and  returned  their  opinionnaire.  Conse- 
quently, the  statistical  analysis  was  based 
on  a representative  sample  of  more  than 
6,000  Ontario  teachers. 

The  statistical  treatment  to  which  the 
teachers'  responses  were  subjected  not 
only  provided  a percentage  distribution  of 
the  five  possible  responses  to  each  of  the 
Hall-Dennis  recommendations  and  gen- 
eral statements,  but  also  revealed  those 
recommendations  on  which  the  opinions 
of  various  groups  of  teachers  differed 
significantly.  For  example,  it  was  found 
that  on  thirty-four  recommendations,  the 
opinions  of  secondary  school  teachers 
were  significantly  different  from  the  opin- 
ions of  their  colleagues  teaching  in  the 
elementary  grades.  Also,  on  thirty-six 


Opinions  divergentes 
chez 

les  francophones? 

J.R,  Cloutier,  associe  a la  recherche, 
et  Dormer  Ellis,  professeur  agrege, 

OISE 

L'opinionnaire  de  la  Federation  des  in- 
stituteurs  de  I'Ontario  (O.T.F.)  sur  le  rap- 
port Hall-Dennis  permettait  de  constater 
une  variable  se  rapportant  a la  reaction 
des  professeurs  des  ecoles  de  langue 
francaise.  L'echantillonnage  couvrait  ces 
ecoles  des  secteurs  elementaires,  secon- 
daires,  publics  et  separes  selon  leur  pro- 


portion numerique  dans  le  systeme 
ontarien. 

On  constate  d'abord  que  sur  la  generality 
des  recommandations  le  groupe  franco- 
phone s'accorde  avec  I'ensemble  des 
professeurs  de  I'Ontario  pour  accepter  la 
philosophie  de  base  du  rapport.  Toutefois 
nous  avons  note  que  pour  environ  un 
tiers  des  recommandations  selectionnees 
pour  l'opinionnaire  il  y a une  difference 
statistique  significative  dans  leur  degre 
d'acceptation  par  les  francophones  com- 
pare au  reste  de  la  province. 

Ainsi,  et  il  fallait  s'y  attendre,  une  plus 


forte  proportion  de  francophones  favorise 
la  recommandation  no  54  proposant 
I'etablissement  d'ecoles  de  langue  fran- 
caise la  ou  il  y a une  concentration  suf- 
fisante  d'etudiants  francophones.  Les 
statistiques  montrent  une  quasi-unanimite 
sur  ce  sujet  de  la  part  des  professeurs 
francophones  alors  qu'environ  la  moitie 
seulement  des  enseignants  de  la  province 
favorise  une  telle  mesure.  De  meme 
beaucoup  plus  de  professeurs  d'ecoles 
francaises  acceptent  la  recommandation 
no  48  visant  a etablir  le  francais  ou  I'ang- 
lais  comme  la  langue  seconde  a etudier. 
D'autre  part  les  deux  groupes  favorisent 
egalement  I'etude  d'une  troisieme  langue 
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recommendations,  teachers  with  fewer 
than  five  years  of  teaching  experience 
responded  differently  than  those  who  had 
been  in  the  teaching  profession  for  ten  or 
more  years.  Differences  between  the 
opinions  expressed  by  teachers  in  French- 
languageand  in  other  schools  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  accompanying  article, 
'Opinions  divergentes  chez  les  franco- 
phones ?' 

On  October  8,  many  teachers  attended 
meetings  to  discuss  the  Hall-Dennis  re- 
port. To  assist  them  in  their  deliberations 
the  teachers  were  provided  with  percent- 
age distributions  of  their  responses  to  the 
OTF  opinionnaires.  A complete  report  of 
the  findings  of  the  survey  is  currently 
being  prepared  jointly  by  OTF  and  OISE. 
The  present  article  merely  suggests  the 
type  of  information  that  will  be  contained 
in  the  final  report. 

The  salient  finding  of  the  survey  is  the 
very  high  degree  of  acceptance  of  the 
Hall-Dennis  philosophy  by  the  teachers 
of  the  province.  About  90  percent  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  they  either 
'agreed'  or  'strongly  agreed'  with  each  of 
the  five  general  statements.  For  most  of 
the  21 0 specific  recommendations,  the 
proportion  of  teachers  agreeing  greatly 
exceeded  the  proportion  indicating  dis- 
agreement. For  example,  the  teachers 
were  almost  unanimous  in  supporting  the 
recommendations  that  paraprofessionals 
be  employed  in  order  to  release  teachers 


parmi  les  autres  langues  importantes 
(no  49). 

Quant  a I'enseignement  du  francais  aux 
sieves  anglophones  (no  59),  on  trouve 
que  neuf  professeurs  francophones  sur 
dix  favorisent  I'engagement  de  Canadiens 
d'expression  francaise  comme  charges  de 
ces  cours  alors  que  la  proportion  globale 
estdedeuxsurtrois. 

Une  difference  marquee  apparait  au  sujet 
de  la  fondation  de  comites  ecole-parents 
dans chaque district  scolaire  (no  21  6). 

Les  instituteurs  francophones  se  sont 
montres  deux  fois  plus  'tres  favorables' 


from  non-professional  tasks  (no.  1 70), 
that  students  be  encouraged  to  examine 
and  discuss  contemporary  issues  and 
events  (no.  24),  and  that  school  boards 
employ  competent  people  to  aid  teachers 
in  curriculum  matters  dealing  with  sexual 
ethics,  physical  and  emotional  growth, 
and  alcohol  and  drug  addiction  (no.  36). 

The  recommendation  with  which  the 
highest  proportion  of  teachers  (more  than 
half)  disagreed  was  that  'corporal  pun- 
ishment and  other  degrading  forms  of 
punishment'  should  be  abolished  as 
means  of  discipline  in  schools  (no.  29). 
Forty  percent  of  the  teachers  were  not  in 
favor  of  recommendation  no.  4,  which 
advocates  the  removal  of  'horizontal  and 
vertical  divisions  of  pupils,  such  as  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  academic,  vocational, 
and  commercial.' 

It  was  noted  that  in  some  cases  the  pro- 
portions of  elementary  and  of  secondary 
teachers  favoring  the  recommendation 
varied.  For  example,  a higher  percentage 
of  secondary  than  elementary  teachers 
supported  the  idea  that  by  1 972  all  candi- 
dates for  teaching  should  either  have  a 
university  degree  or  be  enrolled  in  a 
degree  program  (no.  146).  However,  a 
higher  proportion  of  elementary  than 
secondary  teachers  fnvored  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion 'support  studies  of  new  practices  in 
demonstration  centres  with  augmented 
funding'  (no.  80). 


que  I'ensemble  des  professeurs  a ce  mode 
de  participation  des  parents  a la  chose 
scolaire. 

Une  autre  revelation  de  cette  etude  porte 
sur  I'attitude  des  professeurs  face  aux 
punitions  corporelles.  La  recommandation 
no  29  propose  I'abolition  de  telles  puni- 
tions. Les  repondants  de  la  province  s'op- 
posent  fortement  a cette  recommandation 
dans  la  proportion  de  un  sur  quatre  alors 
que  pour  les  francophones  cette  forte 
opposition  n'est  montree  que  dans  un  cas 
sur  vingt. 

De  plus,  les  francophones  se  montrent 


When  the  data  were  analyzed  according 
to  the  geographical  location  of  the 
schools,  not  unexpected  findings  were 
that  higher  proportions  of  teachers  in 
northern  Ontario  supported  the  Hall- 
Dennis  recommendations  pertaining  to 
the  education  of  Indians  (nos.  1 21  and 
1 22)  and  that  higher  proportions  of 
teachers  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  region  fav- 
ored the  establishment  of  'French-lan- 
guage schools  where  there  is  a sufficient 
concentration  of  French-speaking  stu- 
dents' (no.  54). 

About  a quarter  of  the  less  experienced 
teachers  indicated  that  they  had  no  opin- 
ion concerning  the  recommendation  that 
the  legislature  'enact  a Teaching  Profes- 
sion Act  which  will  make  teaching  a self- 
governing  profession  with  powers  to 
license  and  to  discipline  its  members' 

(no.  1 37),  but  three-quarters  of  those 
who  had  been  teaching  for  ten  or  more 
years  indicated  they  were  in  favor  of  this 
recommendation. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  results  of  the  OTF 
survey  of  teachers'  opinions  concerning 
the  Hall-Dennis  recommendations  will 
be  of  interest  to  Department  of  Education 
officials,  school  administrators,  teachers' 
federations,  professors  of  education,  and 
the  educational  community  in  general. 

It  is  only  with  the  willing  cooperation  of 
teachers  that  many  of  the  educational 
changes  advocated  in  Living  and  Learning 
can  become  realities  in  Ontario  schools. 


beaucoup  plus  favorables  que  I'ensemble 
du  corps  enseignant  dans  leur  accepta- 
tion des  recommandations  nos  79  a 82 
concernant  I'etablissement  d'ecoles 
experimentales  ou  de  regions-pilotes 
pour  des  recherches  et  des  projets 
particuliers. 

Ces  constatations  ne  revelent  que 
quelques-unes  des  divergences  d'opinion 
ou  de  degre  d'acceptation  que  nous 
avons  relevees.  L'espace  limite  de  cet 
article  nous  empeche  d'elaborer 
davantage.  Cependant  nous  sommes  en 
train  de  preparer  un  rapport  detaille  de 
cette  enquete  d'envergure. 
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Alberts 

Human 

Resources 

Reseirch 

ferni 

In  1 967,  the  Alberta  legislature  enacted 
legislation  establishing  the  Alberta 
Human  Resources  Research  Council 
whose  function  would  be  'to  undertake 
educational,  social,  economic  and  other 
research  relating  to  and  affecting  the 
development  and  conservation  of  human 
resources  in  Alberta.'  The  Human  Re- 
sources Research  Council  (HRRC)  is 
now  in  operation  and,  although  its 
horizons  do  not  presently  extend  be- 
yond the  province  of  Alberta,  much  of 
the  research  that  it  is  undertaking  is 
likely  to  have  implications  for  Canada 
as  a whole,  for  there  is  no  other  research 
organization  that  is  tackling  directly  the 
complex  network  of  interconnected  re- 
search problems  to  which  human 
resources  give  rise. 

Human  resources  is  a broad  area  of  study, 
about  as  broad  as  society  itself,  and  it  was 
with  an  open  mind  that  Dr.  Lome  Downey, 
Director  of  HRRC,  set  aboutforming  his 
research  organization.  In  the  council's 
utilitarian  quarters  on  the  outskirts  of 
Edmonton,  Dr.  Downey  and  a small  staff 
of  planners  spent  several  months  'con- 
ceptualizing the  research  domain  and 
establishing  objectives.'  They  also  inter- 
viewed numerous  representatives  from 
education,  government,  industry,  and  the 
social  services  to  find  out  about  the  many 
different  expectations  for  HRRC,  and  to 
build  up  a bank  of  researchable  ideas. 

They  had  no  direct  precedents  to  work 
from,  and  the  organization  with  which 
they  emerged  is  a unique  mix  of  ideas 
selected  from  many  sources. 

The  research  strategy  of  HRRC  is  'to  begin 


at  what  is  considered  to  be  the  most  prom- 
ising point-at  field  testing,  if  products 
have  already  been  developed  elsewhere ; 
at  basic  research,  if  the  store  of  available 
knowledge  is  inadequate ; at  develop- 
ment, if  innovation  and  practice  appear  to 
lag  unduly  behind  knowledge ; and  at 
evaluation  or  planning,  if  the  needs  of  a 
particular  client  agency  are  such  as  to 
demand  immediate  evaluation  and  policy 
planning.' 

To  implement  this  research  strategy, 

HRRC  has  been  organized  into  a sort  of 
tripartite  structure  made  up  of  a funding 
foundation,  a contracting  agency,  and  an 
'in-house'  research  staff.  Thus  indepen- 
dent scholars  may  apply  to  the  council  for 
grants  to  pursue  lines  of  inquiry  relating 
to  human  resources,  while  essential 
research  beyond  the  scope  of  HRRC 
may  be  contracted  outside ; HRRC  also 
has  its  own  full-time  staff  members  who, 
in  addition  to  coordinating  all  the  research 
activities,  have  research  projects  of  their 
own.  At  present  there  are  about  thirty  full- 
time members  on  staff.  The  number  of 
staff  members  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
si  xty  or  seventy  since  many  appointments 
will  be  restricted  to  the  duration  of 
particular  programs  and  since,  unlike 
OISE,  the  council  has  no  directteaching 
function. 

The  relatively  small  size  should  contribute 
much  to  informal  communication  on 
the  many  different  research  projects  in 
which  HRRC  is  engaged,  communication 
that  will  ultimately  be  essential  to  produce 
an  integrated  effort.  Already  there  exists 
a cooperative  family  atmosphere  for  which 
the  director,  as  well  as  his  organization, 
must  take  credit. 

Research  Priorities 

About  the  toughest  job  facing  HRRC,  with 
its  broad  mandate,  is  to  establish  research 
priorities.  During  September,  the  council 
turned  itself  inside  out  in  the  attempt  to 
formulate  directional  principles  that  might 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  such  priorities. 
Four  principles  emerged. 

The  first,  the  principle  of  'complemen- 
tarity,' arose  clearly  from  the  Alberta  gov- 
ernment's mandate  to  the  council — what- 
ever activities  the  council  carries  on 
should  complement,  support,  and  stimu- 
late the  general  research  capability  of  the 
province. 

The  second  principle,  'mission-oriented' 
research,  implies  that  human  resources 
research  should  be  conducted  with  clear 
social  purposes  in  mind  and  that  such 


research  should  be  delineated  by  goals 
achieved  overspecified  time  periods. 

The  notion  of  'systems'  provided  a third 
principle,  calling  for  a holistic  approach 
to  research  that  takes  into  account  the 
way  in  which  research  endeavors  are 
interrelated  and  reinforce  each  other. 

The  fourth  directional  principle  stresses 
that  human  resources  development  should 
be  pursued  through  major  areas  of  con- 
cern or  themes. 

I 

Themes  for  Research 

There  are  four  main  themes  or  areas  of 
research,  all  interrelated  and  all  in  varying 
stages  of  development  or  operation.  One 
theme  related  to  the  fostering  of  personal 
health  and  growth  (both  mental  and 
spiritual)  in  the  individual's  environmental 
or  cultural  context  is  at  a rudimentary 
stage.  In  increasing  order  of  development 
and  operation,  the  remaining  three  are 
urban  studies  (the  quality  of  urban  life), 
socio-economic  opportunity  studies,  and 
education  studies. 

All  four  theme  areas  are  further  broken 
down  into  particular  programs  or  missions, 
projects,  and  activities  related  to  those 
projects. 

1 

Educational  Studies 

The  most  fully  developed  theme  area  is 
that  of  Educational  Studies,  coordinated 
by  Dr.  Ernie  Ingram,  formerly  Assistant 
Coordinator  of  Development  at  OISE. 

The  need  for  educational  research  in  the 
province  of  Alberta  is  most  pressing,  and 
the  establishment  of  HRRC  was  in  large 
measure  a response  to  that  particular  need. 

Most  of  the  education  projects  are  pres- 
ently geared  to  developing  individual 
capacity  to  the  full.  There  is,  for  example, 
a baseline  project  to  collect  and  categor- 
ize information  about  individualized 
learning  in  North  American  schools,  and 
a field  development  project  in  which  indi- 
vidually prescribed  instruction  materials 
developed  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
are  being  tested  in  mathematics  classes 
in  three  Alberta  elementary  schools. 

There  is  also  a study  being  carried  out  by 
the  universities  of  Alberta  and  Calgary 
on  the  use  of  computers  to  aid  indi- 
vidualized instruction. 

On  a more  general  basis,  there  is  a project 
to  assist  a rural  community  to  analyze  and 
improve  its  educational  program  for  stu- 
dents of  high  school  age.  An  analysis  is 
also  being  made  by  HRRC  of  the  relevance 
of  the  Hall-Dennis  Report  to  Alberta  edu- 
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Initial  planning  staff  for  HRRC — taken  in  the  late  fall  of  1 968.  Left  to  right : Lyllian  KlimeK  Gordon  McIntosh,  John  Hudson,  Janet  Willson, 
Lome  Downey  (Director),  Anne-Marie  Decore,  Ian  Housego  (Dep.  Director),  Frank  Chase  (Special  Consultant). 


cation.  The  council  is  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Education  Com- 
mission recently  established  by  the 
government,  and  also  with  OISE,  partici  - 
pating  in  a series  of  nationwide  Canadian 
studies  projects. 

Socio-Economic  Opportunity 
Studies 

The  other  theme  area  at  an  operative  stage 
worthy  of  discussion  relates  to  lack  of 
attainment  resulting  from  lack  of  social 
and  economic  opportunity.  Arising  out  of 
a large  symposium  that  considered  some 
forty  submissions  from  Alberta  scholars, 
HRRC  has  launched  a research  program 
that  will  explore  this  theme  in  some  depth 
in  such  areas  as  health  care,  employment, 
legal  justice,  education,  and  politics. 

Other  research  projects  recently  incor- 
porated under  Socio-Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Studies  will  include  an  analysis 
of  the  planning  capability  of  the  province's 
Department  of  Social  Development  (for- 
merly Welfare)  and  an  interesting  project 
concerning  the  nature  of  poverty.  Instead 
of  lumping  poverty  into  such  broad  cate- 
i gories  as  rural  and  urban,  as  is  generally 
done,a  number  of  correlations  (of  such 
characteristics  as  work  history,  age,  mo- 
bility, education,  social  involvement, 
economic  and  employment  systems,  and 
so  on)  will  be  clustered  together  for 
analysis.  It  is  hoped  that  this  approach 
will  establish  numerous  different  'profiles' 
for  which  specific  relief  programs  can  be 
| designed. 


Supportive  Unitsof  the  Organization 

The  theme  areas  of  research  arefurther 
enhanced  by  three  supportive  units. 

The  Program  Development-Forward 
Planning  unit  has  been  in  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  large-scale  changes 
in  organizational  direction  of  the  past 
few  months.  The  Research  Development 
and  Planning  unit,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Harold  Dyck,  conducts  its  own 
research  into  program  and  policy  plan- 
ning, and  into  research  design  and  evalua- 
tion. In  addition,  it  is  equipped  to  assess 
human  resources  research  programs 
launched  by  HRRC  and  other  organiza- 
tions. 

Looking  Ahead 

Dr.  Downey,  who  was  formerly  director 
of  the  Centre  forthe  Study  of  Adminis- 
tration at  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia, is  wary  of  establishing  an  inflexible 
organization.  He  has  insisted  on  continu- 
ous appraisal  rightfrom  the  outset,  with  a 
manifesto  each  yearon  what  HRRC  has 
achieved  and  where  it  is  going.  His  watch- 
words are  'fluidity,  reexamination,  and 
redirection'.  'One  of  the  things  we  talk 
most  about  here,'  he  says,  'is  anti- 
institutionalism.' 

Although  H RRC  is  financed  by  the  pro- 
vincial government,  the  director  is  answer- 
able  to  a board  of  governors  representing 
the  government,  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  other  sections  of  society. 

He  has,  therefore,  more  freedom  of  action 
than  the  directors  of  most  government- 


financed  organizations,  and  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  task,  he  will  need  it. 

'The  test,'  he  says,  'will  be  our  success 
orfailure  in  developing  an  integrated, 
comprehensive  research  and  development 
program  in  the  field  of  human  resources- 
and  our  success  orfailure  in  mobilizing 
the  research  capability  of  the  province  in 
such  a way  as  to  bring  a variety  of  talents 
and  disciplines  to  the  resolution  of 
broadly  conceived  social  problems.  And 
only  time  will  tell.' 

Communication 

A great  deal  of  emphasis  will  be  placed 
by  HRRConthedisseminationof  re- 
search findingsto  other  research  organi- 
zations, policy-makers,  relevant  agencies, 
and  the  general  public.  As  yet,  of  course, 
there  is  little  to  report  but  anybody  who 
wants  a brief  resume  of  what  is  being 
done  and  what  is  being  published  should 
write  for  HRRC's  journal,  inform,  which 
is  produced  five  times  a year  and  is  avail- 
able free  of  charge  from  the  Editor,  inform, 
1 1 507-74  Avenue,  Edmonton  62,  Alberta. 
We  also  hope  to  publish  findings  of 
specific  educational  interest  in  Orbit. 
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The  New  OISE 
K-6 

Mathematics 

C.D.  Carlow 

Department  of  Curriculum,  OISE 


Mathematics  education  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  or  so  has  been  undergoing  a 
process  of  continuous  and  rapid  change. 
Rote  memorization  and  monotonous  drill, 
which  were  the  hallmarks  of  traditional 
elementary  mathematics,  have  given  way 
to  more  meaningful  learning.  In  the  newer 
programs,  concepts  and  principles  are 
gradually  acquired  by  students  rather  than 
presented  by  the  teacher  in  final  form.  This 
method  requires  greater  initial  expend- 
iture of  time,  but  leads  to  better  overall 
learning.  As  a result,  standard  mathe- 
matical topics  are  introduced  earlier  in  the 
curriculum,  and  significant  new  topics 
are  added. 

The  key  to  the  improvement  of  learning  in 
the  newer  programs  can  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  concepts  and  principles 
learned.  The  disconnected  and  narrowly 
applied  generalizations  of  former  times 
have  been  replaced  by  systems  of  inter- 
related concepts  and  principles  having 
wide  applicability.  For  example,  the  teach- 
er today  explains  division  with  fractions 
in  terms  of  multiplying  by  1 instead  of 


invert-and- multiply.  Thus  the  division 
5 
8 

3 

4 

is  performed  by  multiplying  by 
4 

3 or  8 

~~  4 8, 

3 

either  of  which  is  equivalent  to  the  num- 
ber 1 . This  procedure  increases  meaning- 
fulness in  two  essential  ways : multiplying 
by  1 occurs  in  many  different  contexts, 
so  the  principle  has  wide  application  ; 
inverting  the  divisor  does  not  occur  in  any 
other  operation. 

Multiplying  by  1 is  related  in  a systematic 
way  to  other  principles,  such  as  adding 
zero,  whereas  inverting  the  divisor  is 
simply  one  of  an  endless  number  of  tricks 
that  mysteriously  provide  the  answer 
desired  by  the  teacher. 

The  example  given  above  is  representative 
of  a large  number  of  ways  in  which  'new' 
mathematics  is  potentially  more  meaning- 
ful than  'traditional'  mathematics.  Children 
in  the  early  grades  are  introduced  to  the 
concepts  of  sets,  variables,  inequalities, 
negative  numbers,  and  intuitive  geometry. 
After  the  basic  properties  of  number  sys- 
tems and  numeration  systems  are  estab- 
lished, they  are  used  with  varying  degrees 
of  efficiency  to  build  understanding. 

Despite  the  improvements,  however, 
serious  difficulties  remain.  In  the  new 
textbooks  we  still  find  isolated  topics  and 


pages  of  monotonous  drill.  The  powerful 
concepts  of  sets,  variables,  and  number 
system  properties  are  seldom  given  a sub- 
stantive role  in  the  clarification  and  unifi- 
cation of  ideas  until  several  years  after 
they  have  been  introduced.  We  find,  for 
example,  that  5 +8=8+ 5 or  that 
7 + 8 + 2 = 7 + (8  + 2)  orthat 
7(10  + 3)  =70  + 21 , 

yet  we  almost  never  find  in  the  newfifth- 
or  sixth-grade  textbooks  more  general 
expressions  such  as  these  : 

‘ 572  + (25  + 978)+3 
%x[9x  (14+2/3  + 1/5)] 

i 

it  is  only  through  computations  of  the 
latter  type  that  the  properties  become 
generalized  enough  to  be  useful  in  those 
operations  where  most  difficulties  occur. 

In  the  simpler  type  of  computations  noted 
above,  the  properties  constitute  little  more 
than  excess  baggage  that  must  be  avail- 
able for  the  teacher's  inspection,  but  that 
serve  no  useful  purpose. 

In  the  first  exercise,  a student  in  full  com- 
mand would  recognize  that,  with  only 
addition  involved,  the  commutative  (CPA) 
and  associative  (APA)  properties  of  addi-  j 
tion  have  prominent  roles  to  play.  In  slow 
motion  his  computation  would  proceed 
as  follows : 

572+  (25  + 978)  +3 
= 3 + [572  + (25  + 978)]  CPA 

= (3  + 572)  + (25  + 978)  APA 


= 575  + (25  + 978)  adding 

= (575  + 25)  + 978  APA 

= 600  + 978  adding 

= 1578  adding 
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In  the  second  exercise,  the  student  would 
recognize  that  the  distributive  property  of 
multiplication  over  addition  (DFMA)  is 
required.  He  would  also  realize  that  !4 
does  not  multiply  both  the  9 and  the 
(14  + 2/3  + 1/5),  since  there  is  no  dis- 
tributive property  of  multiplication  over 
multiplication  but  only  commutative  and 
associative  properties  of  multiplication 
(CPM  and  APM). 


/4  x [9  x (1 4+2/3+ 1/5)] 
=14  x [(1 4+2/3+ 1 /5)  ><9] 

CPM 

= [/4x  (1 4+2/3+ 1 /5)  x 9] 

APM 

= (7  + 1/3  + 1/10)x9 

DPMA 

= 63  + 3 + 9/10 

DPMA 

= 66  + 9/10 

adding 

= 66  9/10 

notation 

The  fact  that  many  new  elementary 
mathematics  programs  have  not  sub- 
stantively used  the  properties  or  variables 
or  sets  in  the  mannershown  above  has 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  those  pro- 
grams. Otherdeficiencies  are  also  evident : 
the  highly  organized  texts  leave  little  room 
for  teacher  initiative,  procedures  such  as 
the  expanded  form  of  the  division  algo- 
rithm are  sometimes  retained  to  the  point 
of  boredom,  and  the  spiral  curriculum 
becomes  a flitting  spiral  because  neces- 
sary overlearning  and  integration  fail  to 
occur  at  crucial  points.  All  this  has  con- 
tributed to  dissatisfaction  with  the  'new' 
mathematics,  which  has  not  seemed  much 
different  from  the  'old.'  Though  signifi- 
cant progress  has  undoubtedly  been 
made,  the  potential  that  the  new  concepts 
have  for  heightened  motivation  and  clear- 
er understanding  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realized. 

The  Early  K-6  Program 

The  K-6  Elementary  Mathematics  Project 
was  initiated  in  1 966  by  the  Ontario  Cur- 
riculum Institute  as  a supplement  to  the 
standard  new  mathematics  referred  to 
above ; since  1 968,  the  K-6  project  has 
been  supervised  by  OISE.  Inspired  by  the 
Nuffield  Mathematics  Project  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  early  K-6  materials 
emphasized  small-group,  laboratory-type 
experiences,  guided  discovery  learning, 
and  mathematics  related  to  the  child’s 
environment.  In  contrast  to  the  highly 
organized  standard  texts,  the  K-6  materials 
consisted  simply  of  an  outline  of  sug- 
gested activities  and  sample  assignment 
cards.  Thus  the  teacher  was  given  in- 
creased responsibility  for  modifying  the 
outline  according  to  the  perceived  needs 
and  interests  of  individual  children. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  project, 
materials  were  tried  in  widely  scattered 
classrooms  in  Ontario.  On  the  basis  of 


pooled  results,  the  materials  were  revised 
and  expanded.  In  order  to  reduce  diffuse- 
ness  of  effort,  attendance  at  the  summer 
workshops  held  in  1 968  was  limited  to 
twenty-eight  schools  so  that  both 
principals  and  teachers  could  participate 
as  a team.  During  the  1 968/69  school 
year,  four  of  the  twenty- eight  schools 
were  selected  for  more  intensive  observa- 
tion by  and  assistance  from  members  of 
the  OISE  staff. 

On  the  positive  side,  it  was  evident  that 
the  K-6  program  for  both  teacher  and 
student  was  more  closely  related  to  every- 
day life  than  were  previous  mathematics 
programs.  But  as  with  the  standard  new 
mathematics,  the  K-6  materials  were 
found  to  contain  certain  serious  weak- 
nesses. Although  many  creative  and  ex- 
cellent lessons  were  planned  by  individual 
teachers,  the  materials  in  general  were 
too  unstructured  and  incomplete  to  en- 
sure consistent,  efficient  learning. 

Frequently  the  lessons  were  eithertoo 
easy  or  too  difficult.  Children,  for  example, 
could  be  found  sorting  colors  long  after 
real  learning  could  resultfrom  this  activity, 
or  attempting  to  'discover'  that  standard 
units  are  superior  to  non-standard  units 
of  linear  measurement  several  years  be- 
fore they  had  the  necessary  concepts  and 
experience  to  understand  this  sophisti- 
cated generalization. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  was  not  clear 
about  important  concepts  involved  in  a 
given  activity-either  about  necessary  prior 
concepts  or  concepts  to  be  learned. 
Consequently,  there  was  insufficient 
advance  organization  of  ideas  and  little 
proper  learning  within  the  activity  itself. 
Children  could  completean  activity  and 
proceed  to  the  next  unaware  of  important 
insights  within  easy  grasp.  Furthermore, 
because  the  early  K-6  program  did  not 
contain  materials  on  the  standard 
mathematical  algorithmsand  otherim- 
portant  topics,  teachers  were  obliged  to 
teach  K-6  materials  part  of  the  time  and 
so-called  pure  (unrelated)  arithmetic 
the  rest  of  the  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  single  deficiency 
of  the  early  K-6  program  was  lack  of  ade- 
quate follow-up.  The  usual  practice  con- 
sisted of  a brief  check  by  the  teacher  for 
obvious  errors,  followed  by  an  oral  report 
by  the  children  on  what  they  had  found  as 
a result  of  their  own  small -group  activi- 
ties. Some  of  these  reports  were  excellent. 
Too  often,  however,  they  were  repetitious 
or  unclear.  There  was  a noticeablefailure 
to  consolidate  ideas  inherent  in  the  ac- 
tivities. Also,  there  was  neither  adequate 


integration  of  ideas  with  those  on  other 
topics,  nor  proper  extension  of  ideas  be- 
yond what  was  directly  experienced  by 
means  of  related  computation  and  prob- 
lem-solving. Thus  the  student  would  often 


complete  an  activity  with  only  a superficial 
notion  of  the  potential  of  that  activity  for 
meaningful  learning  at  his  level. 


Future  of  the  K-6  Project 

For  five  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1 969, 
four  writing  teams,  each  composed  of 
approximately  four  members,  worked  at 
OISE  to  incorporate  two  new  topics- 
mathematical  algorithms  and  estimation- 
in  the  K-6  materials.  Two  previously  de- 
veloped topics,  geometry  and  measure- 
ment, were  expanded  and  integrated  with 
the  new  topics.  Members  of  the  writing 
teams  consisted  of  teachers,  curriculum 
specialists,  school  principals,  and  OISE 
staff,  all  of  whom  had  worked  with  the 
K-6  materials  the  previous  school  year. 

The  overriding  objective  of  the  writing 
effort  was  to  develop  a mathematics  cur- 
riculum that  was  both  more  complete  and 
more  highly  structured  than  the  early  K-6 
materials,  yet  at  the  same  time  not  so 
structured  as  the  standard  new  'teacher- 
proof'  texts.  The  following  objectives  and 
procedures  emerged : 

1 . The  Nuffield  emphasis  upon  small- 
group  activities  and  concrete  experiences 
is  being  retained  but  with  greater 
selectivity  than  before,  especially  in  the 
junior  grades.  There  is  less  confidence  that 
concrete  experiences  or  discovery 
learning  will  automatically  yield  optimal 
learning  in  all  situations. 

2.  Concepts  and  principles  with  system- 
atic interrelationships  are  being  devel- 
oped, as  in  the  standard  texts.  Care,  how- 
ever, is  being  taken  to  ground  the  concepts 
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in  a rich  multi-contextual  framework  of 
concrete  experiences,  and  to  delay  for- 
malization of  each  concept  until  it  can  be 
used  substantively  to  clarify  and  integrate 
ideas.  The  associative  properties  of  addi- 
tion and  multiplication,  for  example,  are 
being  developed  formally  in  close  relation 
to  the  distributive  property  of  multiplica- 
tion over  addition,  ratherthan  in  relation 
to  the  commutative  properties,  as  is  the 
usual  practice. 

3.  The  materials  are  colorfully  illustrated 
to  promote  humor  and  interest  as  well  as 
to  portray  more  clearly  the  essence  of  a 
concept.  The  bug  walking  around  on  one 
page  of  this  article  and  the  boy  on  the 
right  were  drawn  by  our  illustrator  to  ex- 
press the  concepts  of  perimeter  and  vol- 
ume respectively. 

4.  A consistent  attempt  is  being  made  to 
organize  the  materials  according  to  the 
psychological  principles  of  meaningful 
learning  developed  by  Professor  David 
Ausubel,  formerly  of  OISE.  Specifically, 
the  principles  of  progressive  differentia- 
tion and  integrative  reconciliation  are 
being  applied.  This  means  that  there  is  a 
conscious  attempt  to  move  from  the  gen- 
eral and  intuitive  to  the  particular  and 
formal  in  a systematic  way.  At  the  same 
time,  generalizations  are  continuously 
being  clarified  and  stabilized  by  reconcil- 
ing them  with  the  experienced  particulars 
that  they  encompass.  Thus,  there  is  an 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  overlearning  of 
key  anchoring  ideas  and  to  integrate  the 
four  topics  mentioned  above  to  an  unusu- 
ally high  degree.  Selected  science  and 
social  studies  topics  are  also  being  inte- 
grated with  the  new  K-6  materials. 

5.  Complementing  Ausubel's  principles  of 
meaningful  learning  are  the  principles  of 
cognitive  dissonance,  which  are  also  ap- 
plied in  the  development  of  the  new  K-6 
materials.  These  principles,  developed  by 
Berlyne,  Festinger,  and  others,  refer  to  the 
tendency  among  human  beings  to  try  to 
make  order  out  of  their  environment. 

When  something  is  dissonant-that  is, 
does  not  make  sense-then  one  is  moti- 
vated to  find  out  why  in  order  to  restore 
cognitive  equilibrium.  The  application  of 
such  learning  principles,  formidable  as 
they  may  appear,  leads  to  a program  that 
is  more  natural  and  fun  both  to  learner 
and  to  teacher.  In  the  new  K-6  materials, 
with  the  overlearning  of  key  ideas,  the 
student  is  in  a better  position  to  perceive 
dissonances  and  to  be  motivated  to  re- 
solve them.  Furthermore,  selected  prob- 
lems, puzzles,  and  games  designed  to 
reveal  hidden  similarities  and  unobtrusive 
differences  are  used  to  enhance  the  opera- 


tion of  principles  for  cognitive  dissonance. 

6.  Perhaps  the  most  unusual  feature  of 
the  new  K-6  program  is  the  fact  that  the 
topic  of  estimating  is  being  developed  as 
a discipline  in  its  own  right.  In  the  early 
K-6  materials,  estimating  was  also  em- 
phasized, but  with  respect  to  all  activities. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  develop  planned 
sequences  of  estimation  embodying  a 
coherent  theory  of  learning  or  to  use  the 
estimation  systematically  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mathematical  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples. That  is  what  is  being  attempted  in 
the  new  materials.  The  topic  of  estimation 
is  being  developed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  meaningful  learning  and  cogni- 
tive dissonance,  as  are  the  other  topics. 

In  addition,  exercises  in  estimation  are 
being  sequenced  to  serve  as  advance 
intuitive  organizers  of  ideas  related  to 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  ; to  the  development  of  formulas 
for  areas  and  volumes ; and  to  work  with 
fractions  and  percents.  The  materials  pro- 
duced during  the  summer  are  currently 
being  edited  and  returned  to  the  authors 
for  revision.  It  is  planned  that  they  will  be 
published  and  made  available  to  partici- 
pating schools  in  spring,  1 970.  The  new 
K-6  materials  will  appear  in  four  loose- 
leaf  volumes,  one  for  each  of  the  four 
topics.  To  promote  flexibility,  grade  levels 
are  not  being  specified.  However,  materi- 
als appropriate forchildren  in  each  grade, 
from  kindergarten  to  Grade  6,  are  included. 
Also  included  in  each  book  are  assign- 
ment cards  and  suggested  follow-up  exer- 
cises that  can  be  dry-copied,  perhaps  with 
additions  or  alterations  by  the  teacher, 
and  used  by  the  student. 

7.  The  achievement  of  a proper  balance 
between  too  much  and  too  little  organiza- 
tion is  being  attempted  by  providing  a high 
degree  of  organization  only  in  selected 
parts  of  the  materials.  Thus  at  crucial  or 
representative  points,  the  materials  are 
being  organized  into  sets  of  sample  lesson 
plans  specifying  many  details : goals,  re- 
lated prior  concepts,  advance  organization 
of  ideas,  assignment  activity  cards,  sug- 
gested questions  to  be  asked  by  teachers, 
follow-up  exercises,  integration  with  other 
topics,  and  evaluation.  Teachers  are  being 
encouraged  to  adjust  the  detailed  plans 
according  to  the  perceived  need  in  their 
situation,  and  to  report  to  OISE  variations 
of  lesson  plans  that  work  exceptionally 
well  with  particular  kinds  of  student.  Other 
parts  of  the  materials  are  being  developed 
in  outline  only,  with  sequencing  of  topics 
based  on  the  logical  requirements  of  the 
subject  matter.  The  outlines  may  contain 
suggestions  for  activities  related  to  a given 
topic  or  to  integration  with  other  topics, 
but  details  are  left  to  the  teacher.  Again, 


teachers  are  encouraged  to  report  their 
best  lessons  or  ideas  to  OISE  for  possible 
publication  and  further  improvement  of 
the  materials. 


8.  Trials  of  the  new  K-6  materials  will  be 
carried  out,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  twenty - 
eight  schools  that  were  involved  in  the 
project  during  the  1 968/69  school  year. 

Evaluation  of  the  new  materials  will  be 
achieved  through  subjective  teacher 
evaluation  of  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  through  periodic  diagnostic  tests  de- 
veloped from  a pool  of  test  items  sub- 
mitted by  teachers  or  principals  partici- 
pating in  the  project.  Future  performance 
in  various  areas  will  be  compared  with  the 
performance  of  previous  students  using 
the  earlier  K-6  materials. 


The  long-range  goal  of  the  K-6  project  is 
to  produce  a mathematics  project  of  the 
highest  excellence,  balanced  between 
structure  and  open-endedness,  highly 
meaningful,  and  sensitive  to  the  changing 
needs  of  Ontario  children.  Eventually  sev- 
eral sets  of  materials,  geared  to  different 
ability  levels  and  cognitive  styles,  may  be 
required  to  satisfy  educational  needs. 

The  current  K-6  revision  is  undertaken  in 
response  to  an  obvious  and  immediate 
need  : the  educational  climate  in  Ontario 
is  such  that  we  can  neither  return  to  highly 
structured  textbooks  nor  be  satisfied 
with  the  inadequacies  of  the  early  K-6 
materials.  More  refined  revisions  in  the 
future  will  have  to  be  based  upon  system- 
atic trial  and  evaluation,  that  is,  research. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  research  if  we 
are  interested  not  merely  in  change,  but  in 
consistent  improvement. 
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Teaching  Aids 
from  the 
Community 

The  Ontario  Department 
of  Mines 

Readers  are  reminded  that,  because 
of  the  high  cost  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  materials  reviewed, 
requests  should  be  made  only  when 
appropriate  use  is  assured.  Re- 
quests for  both  publications  and 
films  should  be  addressed  to : 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Mines 
Room  1 51 0,  Whitney  Block 
Queen's  Park,  Toronto 

Publications 

Available  to  pupils  and  teachers  on 
request  and  without  charge. 

A Career  for  You  in  Canada's 
Mineral  Industry 
A brief  r6sum6  of  opportunities 
available  in  Geology  and  Explora- 
tion, Mining  Engineering,  Mineral 
Processing,  Chemical  Recovery  of 
Metals,  and  Petroleum  Engineering. 
Educational  institutions  offering 
the  required  training  are  listed. 
Ontario  Mine  Tours 
An  illustrated  guide  to  the  chief 
mining  areas  in  Ontario. 

Working  Model  of  a Hardrock 
Mining  Operation 
A brief  textual  explanation  of  a 
working  model  built  for  display  at 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
complete  with  cross-section  dia- 
gram and  explanation  of  various 
terms  and  procedures  relating  to 
hardrock  mining. 

AH  That  Glisters . . . 

An  illustrated  brochure  featuring  a 
color  geological  map  of  Ontario, 
with  explanatory  notes  and  a geo- 
logical time  scale  dating  back  over 
the  estimated  4,500  million  years  to 
the  Earth's  beginning. 

Ontario  Mineral  Production 
Reaches  New  Peak  (1 968) 

A detailed  review  of  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Mines,  with  extensive 
information  on  all  aspects  of  oper- 
ation. The  content  is  so  complete 
and  specific  as  to  render  inappro- 
priate requests  from  persons  other 
than  those  with  a highly  specialized 
need  in  this  area. 

Reprints 

From  Canadian  Geographical 
Journal,  in  magazine  form, 
published  by  authority  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Mines : 

The  Golden  Porcupine 
(L.  Carson  Brown) 

A detailed  history  of  gold  mining  in 
the  Porcupine  area,  with  photo- 


graphs, map,  and  statistical  infor- 
mation. 

Kirkland  Lake — 50  Golden  Years 
(L.  Carson  Brown) 

The  story  of  Kirkland  Lake  and  the 
men  whose  lives  wrote  its  history. 
Text  supplemented  by  photographs, 
geological  map,  and  mineral  refer- 
ence chart. 

The  Red  Lake  Gold  Field 
(L.  Carson  Brown) 

The  colorful  story  of  an  area  that 
drew  its  name  from  an  ancient 
Indian  legend  and,  in  this  century,  • 
introduced  prospecting  to  the  air 
age. 

The  Pellet  Makers 
(William  Treadwell) 

A comprehensive  review  of  Ontario's 
iron  industry  from  its  inauspicious 
beginnings  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  to  today's  multi-million 
dollar  operation.  Photographs, 
statistical  charts,  and  iron  occur- 
rence map  included. 

Ontario's  Mineral  Heritage 
(L.  Carson  Brown) 

An  overview  of  Ontario  mining, 
dating  from  the  tenuous  private 
enterprise  of  early  days  to  the  huge 
industrial  operation  of  ourtime. 
Photographs,  statistical  information, 
charts,  and  maps  included. 

Elliot  Lake — 

The  World's  Uranium  Capital 
(L.  Carson  Brown) 

The  recounting  of  a less-than- 
two-decade  history  that  embraces 
burgeoning  prosperity;  fore- 
shadowing of  disaster,  and  rebirth 
of  hope.  Elliot  Lake  constitutes  a 
modern  example  of  man's  triumph 
over  circumstance. 

Manitouwadge — 

Cave  of  the  Great  Spirit 
(L.  Carson  Brown) 

The  story  of  Ontario's  first  'planned 
community' — a mining  town  that 
bears  the  centuries-old  Ojibway 
name  of  its  site.  The  record  of  the 
development  of  mineral  wealth  in 
this  remote  area  is  an  epic  in  mining 
history. 

Films 

1 6 mm.  sound  and  color.  Available 
to  teachers  only.  Films  may  be  bor- 
rowed on  the  following  basis : 

1 . Borrowers  are  responsible  for 
shipping  costs  to  and  from 
destination. 

2.  Borrowers  are  requested  to  in- 
sure each  film  for  $250  for  return  to 
the  Department  of  Mines. 

3.  All  requests  for  films  should  in- 
clude alternative  dates  and  titles. 

Adventure  in  Steel— 32  minutes — 
steel  production  by  Algoma  Steel 
Corporation 

Atomic  Energy  in  Canada — 

30  minutes — construction  of 
atomicreactors 


Big  Crossing — 35  minutes — laying 

of  pipeline  from  western  Canadian 

oil  fields  to  eastern  Canada 

The  BigZ — 33  minutes — discovery 

and  development  of  the  B lind  River 

uranium  area 

The  Cabinet  Minister — 

26%  minutes — a look  at  Allan  F. 
Lawrence,  Minister  of  Mines  (META 
Series — The  Process  of  Politics) 

The  Cassiar Road — 20  minutes — 
complete  story  of  the  Cassiar 
Asbestos  Corporation  operation 
on  McDame  Mountain,  B.C. 

A City  is  Born — 28  minutes — 
creation  of  the  town  of  Elliot  Lake 
The  Claim  Stakers — 27  minutes — 
proper  procedures  for  staking  and 
recording  claims 

Fibres  of  Freedom — 30  minutes — 
operations  of  the  Johns-Manville 
Corporation  in  Quebec  and  the 
U.S.A. 

The  Fossil  Story — 1 9 minutes — the 
three  basic  fossil  forms  and  their 
scientific  significance  in  the  attempt 
to  picture  the  Earth's  development 
(Shell  Oil) 

The  Gold  Seekers — 27  minutes — 
National  Film  Board  portrayal  of  the 
development  of  gold  mining  in 
Northern  Ontario 

Introduction  to  Oil — 1 6 minutes — 
comprehensive  study  of  the 
petroleum  industry  (Shell  Oil) 

Iron  Ore  from  the  North — 

30  minutes — development  of 
Ungava  iron  deposits  and  rail  linkage 
with  Sept  lies 

Kitimat,  Port  to  the  World — 

34  minutes — Alcan  story  of  Kitimat 
Development  in  British  Columbia 
Man  and  Earth — 21  minutes — 
graphic  portrayal  of  the  life  and 
opportunities  of  a geologist  (Quebec 
Department  of  Natural  Resources) 
Mine  Makers — 30  minutes — 
complete  account  of  mine  develop- 
, ment  with  emphasis  on  shaft- 
sinking operations  (Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company) 

Mining  for  Nickel—  45  minutes — 
operation  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company,  Sudbury 
Nation  Builders — 29%  minutes — 
the  university  life  of  a student  and 
his  entry  into  a career  in  mining 
Natural  Gas  Goes  East — 

26  minutes — building  of  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines'  natural  gas 
transmission  from  Alberta  to 
Montreal 

New  Age  of  Iron — 29  minutes — 
portrays  the  economic  effect  of  the 
Steep  Rock  Iron  Range  on  Atikokan 
and  the  effect  on  iron  mining  of 
major  technological  changes  in  the 
steel  industry 

Nuclear  Power  Development — 

30  minutes-describesthe 
operation  of  a nuclear  reactor  and 
the  development  of  electric  power 
from  the  atom  (produced  for  Atomic 


Energy  of  Canada  Ltd.) 

Oil  Across  the  Rockies — 

45  minutes — the  laying  of  the 
Trans-Mountain  Company's 
oil  pipeline 

Oil  Underground — 1 7 minutes — 
nontechnical  look  into  petroleum 
production  (Shell  Oil) 

Our  Changing  Shores — 

1 8 minutes-erosion  of 
Lake  Erie's  shoreline 
(Ohio  State  University) 

A Place  to  Stand — 1 7 minutes — 
Centennial  Year  film  on  Ontario 
Pipeline  Patrol — 27  minutes — 
aerial  tour  over  two-thirds 
of  Canada  following  the 
Trans-Canada  Pipe  Line 
Pot  Luck  in  Ireland — 28  minutes — 
Canadian  methods  applied  to  mining 
in  Ireland.  Sequences  of  Irish  life 
and  scenery  included  (International 
Mogul  Mines) 

The  Prospector — 1 5 minutes — 
discovery  of  Gaspe  Copper  Mine 
(Noranda  Mines) 

Rainbow's  End—  30  minutes — 
prospecting  in  Ontario 
Riches  of  the  Earth — 1 5 minutes — 
animated  illustration  of  geological 
epochs  and  the  formation  of  mineral 
deposits  (National  Film  Board) 
RioAlgom — 1 7 minutes— Canadian 
operation  of  Rio  Algom  Mines  Ltd. 
and  its  subsidiaries  (1 968) 

Rye  on  the  Rocks — 1 4 minutes — 
International  Nickel  Company  con- 
version of  mine  tai  lings  to  grasslands 
The  Secret  Years  of  Eldorado — 

55 — minutes — the  significance  of  the 
Eldorado  Uranium  Mine  and  the 
work  of  Canadian  scientists  in  the 
wartime  development  of  the  first 
nuclear  weapons 

Steel  for  the  Nation— 25  minutes — 
steel  making  from  iron  mine  to 
finished  product  (Steel  Company 
of  Canada) 

Textbook  Mining — 20  minutes — 
explanation  of  hardrock  mining 
Top  of  a Continent— 38  minutes — 
struggle  to  find  and  develop  mineral 
resources  of  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  the  Canadian  Arctic 
(Shell  Oil) 

Underground  for  Ron — 

28  minutes — operation  of  Steep 

Rock  Iron  Mines 

The  Underwater  Search — 

41  minutes — Shell  Oil's  worldwide 
activities  in  offshore  exploration 
and  production  of  oil 
The  Unending  Search — 

1 5 minutes — need  for  continuing 
mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment to  replace  'mined  out'  areas 
(Noranda  Mines) 

The  Whir/ybird  Geologists — 

20  minutes — story  of  helicopter- 
supported  geological  surveys 
in  Ontario 
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A boy  at  Centennial  Public  School  in  Kingston  so 
exasperated  his  mother  that  she  forbade  him 
from  riding  his  bicycle.  'Say  mum,  did  you  go 
to  a traditional  school  ?'  asked  the  boy.'  Yes,' 
said  his  mother.  'Why  ?'  'Coz  you  sure  run  a 
...  traditional  home.' 

Ex'cept  for  its  architecture.  Centennial  Public 
School  differs  radically  from  the  old-style  elemen- 
tary school.  It  is  a functioning  model  ofthe 
'living-and-learning'  philosophy  that  each  child 
should  be  treated  as  an  individual  and  should  be 
allowed  to  advance  intellectually  and  emotion- 
ally at  his  own  pace. 

When  the  school  opened  in  September  1 966, 
the  first  principal,  R.  A.  Dodds,  introduced  a five- 


year  plan  forgetting  rid  of  grading  one  or  two 
years  at  a time.  (Mr.  Dodds  is  author  of 'Ungrad- 
ing an  Elementary  School'  in  the  OTF  Handbook 
on  the  Ungraded  School).  This  gradual  adoption 
of  a nongraded  system  was  designed  to  help 
orient  not  only  pupils  but  teachers  and  parents  as 
well.  At  present,  there  is  no  grading  in  the  first 
three  years ; this  is  now  being  extended  to 
the  fourth  year,  and  will  subsequently  be 
extended  to  grades  5 and  6.  Thus,  the  child's 
progress  through  the  school  will  be  continuous 
and  unrestricted. 

The  teaching  curriculum  arises  primarily  out 
of  the  expressed  interests  of  the  children,  and  is 
based  on  the  language-experience  approach  to 
learning.  On  a typical  day,  each  child  sets  down  a 
story  in  pictures  and  words  of  a recent  happening 
that  appeals  to  him.  The  class  then  agrees  on  a 
theme  of  general  interest,  which  may  stem  from 
some  object  a child  has  brought  from  home  or  a 
report  in  the  newspaper  or  a class  visit  to  one  of 
the  many  places  of  interest  in  Kingston.  With 
guidance  from  the  teacher,  who  writes  out  a group 
chart  story,  the  class  explores  the  scientific, 
geographic,  and  historical  aspects  of  thetheme 
and  such  basics  as  the  pronunciation  and  spelling 
of  words  on  the  story  chart,  and  looks  up 
material  in  reference  works.  These  themes  may 


occupy  a class  for  a day  or  several  days,  and  are 
interspersed  with  'activities'  in  which  small  groups 
of  children  pursue  other  themes  of  their  choice. 

Beneath  this  apparent  freedom  of  the 
children,  however,  there  lies  a great  deal  of 
organization  and  planning  by  the  teaching  staff. 
The  educational  process  at  Centennial  empha- 
sizes the  learning  of  four  basic  skills  : phonics  and 
reading,  mathematics,  social  studies  (history  and 
geography),  and  science.  Each  child  is  periodic- 
ally assessed  by  his  teacher  as  to  how  well  he  has 
acquired  these  skills,  and  his  progress  through  the 
school  is  governed  by  his  results.  The  teacher  also 
keeps  a diary  ofthe  emotional  and  social  develop- 
ment of  each  child  and  often  confers  with  parents. 
Although  the  teachers  respond  with  enthusiasm, 
all  this  record-keeping  makes  severe  demands 
on  theirtime. 

Gary  Smith,  who  became  principal  ofthe 
school  this  year,  is  making  it  one  of  his  first  tasks 
to  find  more  time  for  the  teachers  by  organizing 
the  skill-testing  process  on  a more  regular  basis 
and  by  seeking  the  help  of  non-teaching  assist- 
ants. 'Centennial  is  a most  stimulating  school,' 
he  says.  'And  although  I cannot  make  any  special 
academic  claims  for  the  system,  Jr  am  convinced 
that  the  children  are  happierand  more  excited 
about  their  work.' 


